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PREFACE. 



Dr. Maclear suggested this little book, as likely tf be 
useful in the Middle Forms of King's College School, of 
which he is Head Master. It has consequently enjoyed 
the very great benefit of his supervision, at nearly every 
stage of its preparation. 

It contains — 

I. A Chapter on Elementary Analysis. 
II. A Year's Work of Short Exercises in 
Latin Prose Composition. 

III. A Set of Graduated Examination Papers 

IN Latin Grammar. 

IV. A Vocabulary. 

I. The Chapter on Analysis, may, after a little careful 
attention, lead to a knowledge of elementary analysis. 
Instances for exercise can easily be found in the sub- 
sequent pages. 
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2. The Exercises assume a knowledge of the Acci- 
dence and of the Three Concords, and deal with the 
points of Syntax which usually present some difficulty 
to the learners of Latin. 

They are arranged on the plan of the Latin Primer, 
while a short rule in English heads each Exercise where 
necessary, and every tenth Exercise is intended to illus- 
trate at large the points contained in the preceding 
pages. 

3. The Examination Papers are from various sources, 
from University and other Examinations, and from ques- 
tions used in ordinary school work. 

Occasionally a question has been used to test know- 
ledge of defects in wojds : for instance, when the supine 
or perfect of each of a list of verbs is required, a few 
verbs may be found defective in perfect or supine, or 
perhaps both. 

Teachers of Latin may find it a help to set one of these 
papers as part of a grammar lesson, the answers to be 
repeated at sight, or written out. 

4. The Vocabulary contains a few hints, and a slight 
choice of words, which may give rise to explanations on 
the part of a master. 

It may be found useful to work up a portion of the 
Vocabulary as an independent lesson ; easy sentences for 
immediate translation, especially such as may illustrate 
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the Locative case, the use of quiy of suus and se^ and of 
the possessive pronouns, quickly spring from the know- 
ledge of a dozen words of Latin. 

5. Many works have been consulted in the prepara- 
tion of this little book, but especially the large Latin 
Grammar by Dr. Kennedy ; Madvig's Granmiar ; and 
Mr. Rob/s Treatise on Latin from Plautus to Suetonius, 
which is a perfect storehouse of the most useful material. 

H, B. 

King's Collbgb, 
OctobtTt 1874. 
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PART I. 



ON THE ANALYSIS OF SHORT SENTENCES. 

1. DefiniHon, Analysis is the distinction of the parts 

of a sentence, and defines their relation to each 
other. 

2. DefiniHon, A simple sentence is the expression of 

a single thought, and must contain a finite verb. 

I. The essential parts of a sentence are-^ 

(i). The subject. 
(2), The predicate. 

That is to say every sentence must have a subject and predicate, 
but many sentences contain — 

(3). The object. 

For instances of sentences containing subject and predicate only, 
let us take the following — 

Ignis calet 
Sol lucet 
Grandinat. 

z. Subj. Predic* 

Ignis Calet. 

Fire is /loL 

3. Subj. Predic. 

Sol lucet. 

The sun shines. 
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3. Subj. and Predic* 

Grandinat. 
Kv^^ It hails. 

Here we note that one word is a complete sentence, because the 
subject is indicated by the termination /, which is the proper 
ending for the third person singular of the Active Verb. 

Thus, Cicero's famous words in Catiline, 2, i. : — 

Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit, 

contain four distinct single sentences, each word representing a 
sentence. 

Again, for an instance of a sentence containing subject, 
predicate, and object, let us take — 



Subj. 


Predic. 


Obj. 


Pater 


Amat 


Filium. 


TTie father 


loves 


{his) son. 



It will be seen, by considering the sentences — 

1. Sol lucet, 

2. Pater amat filium, 

that there is a difference between the verbs lucet and amat. 

When we say sol lucet, the sun shines, a complete notion or 
idea is conveyed. 

But when we saj pater amat, the father loves, we ask, Whom 
or what does he love ? 

Unless this question can be answered a complete idea or 
notion is not conveyed. 

In this instance *^ filium " answers the question, and we learn 
that the father loves his son. 

The difference between lucet and amat is clearly that lucet re- 
quires no added word to complete its sense ; whereas, amat 
stands in need of such a word. 

This word is called the Object 

Hence we have a class of verbs that require an Object ; 
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These are called Transitive. 
Also a class of verbs that do not require an Object ; 

These are called Intransitive. 

II. It is now proper to inquire how the parts of a sentence 
may be discovered. 

The readiest way of discovery is to ask certain questions 
arising out of the sentence under discussion — 

e»g. Pater amat filium. 

The father loves {his) son, 

I Quis amat ? Who loves ? 

Pater The father. 

Pater is therefore the Subject. 

2. Quem amat ? Whom does he love ? 
FUuiffi (His) son. 

Filium is therefore the Object. 

3. Quid agit pater ? What is it the father does ? 
Amat flium. He loves his son. 

Amat is therefore the Predicate. 
Hence we ask — 

1. For the Subject. Quis 9 Quid? Who? What? 

2. For the Object. Quem? Quid? IVhom? What? 

3. For the Predicate. Quidagitur? What is done? 

Quid agit ? What does he ? 

If no answer can be foutid in reply to these questions, then the 
sentence is defective in that part for which no answer can be 

found — 

e.g. Equus currit. 
The horse runs, 

1. Whatmnsl The horse. Subject. 

2. W^/ does the horse? Runs. Predicate. 

3. WfuU does the horse run ? No answer possible* 

B 2 
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Hence the Object is wanting. 

The Object requires some consideration, as it is generally 
treated of as being — 

(i). Direct. 
(2). Indirect. 

1. The Direct Object is represented by an Accusative case, 
or equivalent. 

2. The Indirect, or Remote Object, is represented by the 
Dative case — 

e,g, I. Romani Germanos vicerunt. 

The Romans have conquered the Germans, 

Object. 

2. Romani Germanis bellum inferunt 

The Romans wage war on the Germans. 

Direct object. Indirect object. 

In the second case the sense is incomplete without the word 
Germanis, 

We say, the Romans wage war, and naturally inquire on 
whom t Without the answer the sense is incomplete. 

The sentence — The Romans wage war, is indefinite. 

The sentence — The Romans wage war on the Germans, is 
definite, and conveys a distinct notion. 

Similar sentences are — ^Dederunt ei gladium. 

Fer mihi opem. 
Brutus imperium collega suo abrogavit. 

III. Having by this means ascertained the parts of the simple 
sentence, it is to be observed that each part may liave words 
attached to it for the purpose of extending its meaning. 

Let us take the simple sentence — 

Subj. Obj. Predic. 

Miles leonem occidit. 
The soldier the lion kills 
That is— 

The soldier kills the lion. 
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We add a word to the Subject — 

Miles^r/iw. 
A word to the Predicate — 

HodU occidit. 

A word to the Object — 

Ferum leonenu 

That is — Miles _/&r/w hodie occidit ferum leonem. 

The brave soldier has killed to-day a fierce lion. 

1. The yror^s fortis, hodie^ ferum, each increase, stretch out, 
or extend the meaning of parts of the sentence. 

2. Fortis is an extension of miles, because it denotes that the 
soldier is a brcn/e soldier. 

3. Hodie is an extension of occidit, because it denotes that 
the action of killing has taken place to-day, 

4. Ferum is an extension of leonem^ because it denotes that 
the lion was 9. fierce lion. 

Extensions of the parts of a simple sentence may occur in 
numerous ways, but generally speaking, the ablative case, 
the genitive case, an adverb, an adjective, or a phrase, 
is used for the purpose. 

Definition, — When an idea can be expressed without using a 
sentence, but by the use of a few words, this arrangement of 
words is called a phrase — 

e,g, Mmilms vir summce prolntcttis, 

iEmilius, a man of the greatest worth. 

Here vir summce probitatis, describing CEmilius, is a phrase. 

For instances of the commoner forms of extension, let us 
take — 
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1. The soldier killed the X\ors. yesterday. Adverb. 

2. The soldier killed the lion with the sword. Ablative case. 

3. The soldier very bravely killed the lion. Adverb. 

4. The soldier, a man of the third legion^ killed the lion. Phrase, 

5. The soldier killed iht fiercest lion of the forest. Adjective 

and Genitive case. 

These instances may be extended indefinitely. 

IV, The following kind of sentence often occurs : — 

Casar et Pompeius Athenis fuerunt 

Here we have two Subjects ; we are told— 

(i) Caesar was at Athens. 
(2) Pompeius was at Athens. 
Again — 

Video meliora/r^^^que. 

I perceive and approve what is excellent 

Here we have two Predicates, 

Again — 

Tristitiam et metus tradam ventis. 

I will cast anxiety and gloom to the winds. 

Here we have two Objects, 

These and similar sentences may be called complex. 

Definition: When two or more thoughts can be ex- 
pressed in one sentence, by means of omitting a part or 
parts of the simple sentence, necessary, in the first 
instance, to the full expression of the thoughts, this 
sentence may be called complex — 

e,g. Ego et tu hodie sororem meam et patrem tuum 
vidimus. 
You and I have seen to-day my sister and your 
father. 



That isH- 



I have seen my sister to-day. 
You have seen my sister to-day. 
I have seen yoMT fsXYi^r to-day. 
You have seen yottr father to-day. 
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By omitting the words in Italics we obtain-* 

I, — ^you — ^have seen my sister, — ^your father, to-day. 

which is the substance of the complex sentence. 

The complex sentence is sometimes called a contracted sen- 
tence. 

V. The mode in which the parts of a simple sentence may be 
extended has already been touched upon. 

We may extend the parts of a sentence by means of-^ 

(i). A phrase. 

(2). Adjectives. ' 

(3). Adverbs. 

(4). Ablative case of circumstances.' 

(5). Genitive case of circumstances, &c. 

But it is also possible to use simple sentences as extensions— 

e,g, Varro hsec dicebat 

Varro used-to-say these things. 

We may expand this as follows : — 

Varro, quipugna Cannensi occisus est, hsec dicebat 
Varro, who was killed at the battle of Cannes^ used- 
to-say these things. 

Here we have a sentence — 

Qui pugna Cannensi occisus est, 

describing the subject^ and therefore an extension of the 
subject, 

I. Again — 

Omnes scimus. 

We all know. What? 

Omnes scimus ignem calere. 
We all know that fire is hoL 

Here a sentence — 

Ignem ca]cre» 
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IS the object of 

Omnes scimus. 
2. Again — 

Locus unde deveuerai^ nunc vacat 

The place from which he came is now empty. 

Here, locus, the subject^ is extended by the sentence : unde 
devenerat. 

From these instances we may get a definition. 

Definition: A Compound Sentence contains at least 
two simple sentences, of which one is said to be the 
principal sentence, and the other said to be dependent, 
or subordinate. 

A Compound Sentence may consist of any number of clauses 
or simple sentences, of which, one being the principal sentence^ 
all others are called dependent. 

Which of the clauses or sentences is to be called principal can 
only be determined -by the nature of the statement made by the 
compound sentence — 

e,g:, Timebat, ne ea evenirent, quae acciderunt. 

Here we hare three sentences, of which one timebat is the 
principal, the other two being dependent sentences. 



VI. Of dependent sentences, two kinds are very important 

(i). Enunciatio obliqua, or indirect statement 
(2). The relative clause. 

1. Indirect statement occurs when a statement depends on some 
such word as, scio^ constat, as principal verb. 

2. The relative clause occurs when a sentence is 
linked to the principal sentence by means of the rela- 
tive, ^w— 
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e.g» I. Constat homines esse martales. 

This sentence^ homines esse mortales^ is said to be enunciatio 
obliqua. 

a. Non, adeo validos est, qui lembum adverse 
flumine remis stSigere possit. 

The sentence — 

Qui lembum adverso flumine remis subigere possit, 

is said to be a Relative clause. 

Observe, in constructing compound sentences in Latin, the 
following caution : — 

It is a rule that the predicate of a sentence is to be placed at 
the end of it. 

But it is a common error to crowd all the predicates of a com- 
pound sentence together at the end of it 

For instance : suppose we have to construe in Latin — 

When I think \ how I love you | I can hardly bdteve-^ 
you are so far away. 

Some would be tempted to write — 

Quum I quam te | vix credere | te tam longe | abesse 
possum amemputo. 

This looks somewhat absurd ; but similar errors are commonly 
met with by teachers of Latin. 

The sentence should be — 

Quum puto I qciam te amem \ vix credere possum \ te 
tam longe abesse. 

By this arrangement we get each predicate at the end of its 
own clause. 



< 
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SENTENCES TO BE DONE INTO lATIN. 



I. 

ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. 

After verbs of perceiving, declaring, the Accusative 
with Infinitive should* be used to express the thing 
perceived or declared. 

1. It was said that iheffenerai had crossed the river with hia 

army, 

2. Who said that the general with his cavalry was crossing the 

river? 

3. They saw all the horses swim across the river in the morning. 

4. The robbers had heard that all the horses were hidden in 

the neighbouring wood. 

5. It is believed that there are robbers in this thick wood. 

6. He said that he had seen horses and men in the wood. 

7. If he had heard that there were robbers in the woods he 

would not have started- on-his-joumey. 

8. I feel that danger is-at-handi they say robbers are hidden 

in the trees. 
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9. We all know that teachers learn by teaching. 

10. £y teaching, it-is-clear that teachers learn a-great-deaL 

1 1. He thinks a teacher, by teaching, is chiefly teaching him* 

self. 

12. They say HhdX flowers oxafeel pain. 

13. Quintus had read that all the flowers in his garden y^ pain. 

14. If all flowers can feel pain, it is clear that this flower feds it. 

15. I think that my horse is in the field. 

16. They would have seen that there are ten horses in this field. 

X 7. It would have been told Hannibal that his cavalry were on 
the march. 

18. Hannibal hopes that his cavalry will soon arrive, 

19. Hannibal has promised that he will cUtack the enemy. 

20. The enemy have said that thiy will resist Hannibal's attack. 
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ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. 

1. We hear that you have caught fish in the lake. 

2. Do you think the fish ip the lake are good fish ? 

3. We hope to catch ' a good many fish in the river to-day. 

4. I have heard that there are excellent fish in the pond which 

is near your house. 

5. Titus has promised to go with us : (but) he says good fish 

are scarce. 

6. They would have promised to fimsh the business by-them- 

selves. 

7. You were-in-the-})^t-of-saying that a tmsimss well begun 

is well ended. 

8. You used-to-say that hooks are useless. 

9. Have you heard thai a new book has been sent to you ? 

10. We should have promised to give him a book. 

1 1. The ancient Germans used-to-think-highly of women. 

12. Tacitus says that the Germans valued ihQ advice of women 

highly. 

13. They-used-to-say that women spake with prophetic voice. 

14. It is declared that the Germans never despised the answers 

of women. 

15. All the ancient nations considered women holy. 

< After the verbs sperare, and polliceri, or promittere, we must use a 
different plan of construction than is used in English — 

e^. I hope to cotne^ must be turned into— ■ 
I hope that I shall come, 
Spero me vcnturum. 
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16. Tacitus has recorded that women were always esteemed by 

the Germans. 

17. It has been said that you are a clever man. 

18. He used-to-think-Ma/ his brother was a very clever man. 

19. His brother always denied that he (himself) was cleuer. 

20. He said ' he could not come to-morrow on account of his 

brother's return. 

< Whenever you meet with the words said • - . nott translate them 
by the paroper tense of tugeirs i e.g. In this sentence begin with negavii. 



V 
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III. 

a. 

DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 

Certain words of asking, teaching, concealing, take a 

Double Accusative. 

1. My father taught me letters, 

2. His mother would have taught him music, 

3. Why did not his mother teach him mime ? 

4. It is very difficult to teach some people music f 

5. I had taught many people many things. 

6. The master teaches his pupils letters very carefully. 

7. I have asked you for that book, 

8. When were you asking me for the book ? 

9. Men pray Gad for health and wealth, 

10. The soldiers-kept-on-asking their general for fnoney, 

11. It is not easy to ask [on€%) friends for money. 

12. Do not 2^ your brother for the book^ because he has not 

read it himself. 

13. He thought that I asked him for money, 

14. I have never asked any manfdr money. 

15. Let us beseech God for our daily bread. 

16. He would have besought yousfor the bookj of which you 

were speaking. 

17. They have concealed their crimes from their father, 

18. It is very difficult to conceal [on€ 5) faults from a friend. 

19. I hope that you will conceal nothing from me. 

20» Csesar said that he always used to conceal his plans 
from his generals. 
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IV. 

DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 

Factitive verbs, that is, verbs of making, thinking, &c. 
take a Double Accusative, one of the person, one 
of the thing. 

1. He thought himself a very clever, useful, and industrious 

man, 

2. Why did he not render himselfho^ useful and industrious ? 

3. Tlie Romans chose Marius consul seven times. 

4. They had made Casar consul on account of his victories. 

5. Both the Greeks and the Romans used-to-think themselves 

pffiverful, 

6. We have made tJiee into a goddess, and have placed thee in 

heaven. 

7. We should have called _y<7« our father on account of your 

kindness. 

8. The Consul Cicero thought Catiline a wicked man, 

9. When they had come they saluted Marius consul, 

10. Who make Fortune a goddess ? 

1 1. Both the rich and the poor make her a goddess,^ 

12. To create Marius consul was a dangerous (thing). 

13. You had caosi^QT^ yourself industrious and good, 

14. JNo one thought Marius a good man although they made 

him consid, 

1 5. He may think you good : he does not think you happy, 

16. Sulla made no one happy although he made many rich, 

17. Ovid thought himself a great man, and says that his verses 

are excellent. 

18. We all thought Titus (to be) a clever general, 

19. Socrates called himself a citizen zxkdadnhctbitant of the whole 

world. 

2a Socrat«s showed himself an example of patience. 
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V. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

Duration of Time and Distance in Space are put ir 

the Accusative. 

1. Troy was besiegedy^ ten years by the Greeks. 

2. The Greeks were besieging Troy, a fine city, for ten years, 

3. Not many cities have been besieged,/^ ten years, 

4. His father was six feet high, his brother was taller than his 

father. 

5. He, who is six feet high, is a taller man than I am. 

6. We saw yesterday a house fifiy-fiuefut high. 

7. This house was built twenty-five years ago. 

8. Caesar constructed gardens three miles away from the forum. 

9. The army marched, by-forced-marches, one hundred and 

fifty-eight miles from Lyons to Nismes. 

10. Caesar's gardens are on the other side of the Tiber, and are 

twdve miles from Ostia. 

11. I have walked to-day tweniy-two miles : which is a long 

journey. 

12. Ovid's father lived^r«i««fj'>'fljrj. 

13. Ten years ago a wall which stood here was twenty feet high, 

and one thousand feet long. 

14. This wall is said to have been built by the Romans 1800 

years ago. 

15. It was built by Julius Agricola, who lived many years in 

Britain. 

16. Caesar's camp was pitched three miles from the camp of 

Ariovistus. 

17. Certain animals live for a few days, 

18. He was the son of the Consul, and lived ten days after his 

father's return from Spain. 

19. Baculus, severely wounded, died after a few hours, 

20. London, the capital of Britain, is distant from York twe 

hundred miles. 
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VI. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

The Place whither one goes is placed in the Accusa* 
tive, and that, too, without a preposition, provided 
it be the name of a town^ or the words ' domus, rus, 

1. I am going to start _/&r Rome at once. 

2. My brother and I went to Rome yesterday. 

3. Marcellus sent the boy to the army at Capua, 

_ * 

\, Did you receive a message from Marcellus, the great 
general ? 

5. He told us that he was setting out for Capua, a city of 

Italy. 

6. His brother and I walked ten miles yesterday, and went to 

York, 

7. Capua, a city of Italy, is distant ninety miles from Rome. 

8. It was announced to Marcellus that the Carthaginians had 

set owtfor Syracuse. 

9. Why did the Carthaginians set out for Syracuse ? 

10. Because the army of the Romans had encamped close to 

the walls of the town. 

1 1 . Did he wish to go to Rome with me yesterday ? 

12. He said that he had wished to go to Rome with my brother. 

13. Caesar marched with his whole army to Marsdlles, and 

besieged the town. 

14. They are all going into the country with your father. 

15. Where are you going? I am going home as-fast-as-I-can. 

16. It is pleasant to return home after hard labour. 

17. He sent a messenger to Marseilles, when Caesar was be- 

sieging the town. 

18. , "When are you going into the country with your sister ? 

19. "We shall all walk to London to-morrow, where we shall 

remain for eight days. 

20. Tell your son that I am starting for Cumce, a delightful 

place. 

c 
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VII. 
DATIVE. 

The Dative is the case of the Recipient, also of the 

Remoter Object. 
The Remoter Object is said to contain the ideas of In 

dication, Proof, Disproof, Command, Conferring, 

Nearness, &c. 

1. He told Labienus<*hat Caesar's army is near the river* 

2. Show me^ my friend, the book of which you spoke. 

3. I have narrated to you everything that was done at Cicero's 

house. 

4. It was announced to the multitude that the two Consuls had 

been killed. 

5. " Show us" cried they, " the road : we will destroy that city. *' 

6. He persuades his friends that life is the end of all things. 

7. To prove to an ignorant man that he knows nothing is 

most difficult. 

8. Socrates proved to the Athenians that they knew nothing. 

9. The Athenians hated Socrates because he had proved to 

them that they knew nothing. 

10. To persuade a man that he is ignorant is difficult 

11. It is easy to persuade any one that he is clever. 

12. **I have explained to my friends " "he said, "the whole 

circumstance. " 

13. Can you tell me the road to the city ? 

14. It has often been told you that this is the road to the city. 

15. They would have explained to the people how many dangers 

there were. 

id These things have been explained to Casar to be false. 

17. Tell them that many dangers surround them. 

18. The learned Cicero informs us that he is a very learned man. 

19. Cicero sends-his-compliments to you, and your brother, 

20. Tullia had told us that her brother, and all our friends 

are welL 
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VIII. 

DAJIVE OF CONFERRING, &c 

t. They gave Casar a prteent — a helmet, a shield, and two 
spears. 

2. Csesar, to whom they had given these things, had set out 

' for Marseilles. 

3. Give me back my legions, Varus, which thou hast lost 

4. I entrust to you, my friends, these children. 

5. Marcellus had already given his helmet and shield to his 

slave, 

6. This benevolent woman gave the wretched man money. 

7. They left him one of his children, a little girl, called Julia. 

8. The money which I r ceived from you, has been most 

usefid to me, 

9. I shall le&yeyou a great coat^ a hat, and a stick. 

10. The children, to whom the apples were given, have gone 

away. 

11. It is not wise to give a child money. 

12. This little boy has entru. ted me with the money. 

13. Bread was given to the people by the benevolent women. 

14. They returned the new books to me yesterday, 

15. It isdifl&cult to give every man his due. 

16. ** Render," it has been said, " unto Casar the things which 

are Caesar's." 

17. The brothers Sosii are booksellers, and are veiy useful to 

us alL 

18. The masters granted their slaves money. 

19. The slaves, to whom the masters were giving money, went 

away from Rome yesterday. 

£a You will return to your brother these five minse. 
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i 
JX. 

DATIVE OF CONFERRING, &c. 

1. Marcellus says that he can not satisfy himself, 

2. It is much easier to satisfy oneself than anyone else (say : 

any other person). 

3. The Romans, a very proud nation, satisfied themselves. 

4. Help, citizens, a poor man, whose house has been de- 

stroyed ! 

5. I have learned to help the unfortunate, 

6. He is not-unacquainted with misfortune, and helps the 

wretched. 

7. It is very difficult to help an obstinate man. 

8. Help had been rendered to Lahienus in a great strait 

9. "Bring me a horse," he exclaimed, **the enemy are-at- 

hand." 

10. They had brought the general a horse and a sword. 

1 1. Baculus had been sent forward to Labienus, who was hold- 

ing the top of the hilL 

12. Thou wilt send his brother to the king^ who is now m tne 

camp of Csesar. 

13. The sheep did-harm to themselves in-the-midst-of the thick 

trees. 

14. It is hurtful to sheep not to have a careful shepherd. 

15. The wolf said to the lamb, " For a long time you have done 

me harm." 

16. The lamb replied to the wolf, ** Wolf! I have never done 

you harm." 

17. I am able to assist you^ my friends, for my house is large. 

18. The flies listened to the spider with much pleasure. 

19. The house of the spider did no good to thefliesu 

20. No one wishes to help this obstinate man. 
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X. 

GENERAL EXERCISE ON THE FOREGOING. 

1. Repeat^ by hearty the preceding Rules, 

2. The messenger reported that the army was crossing the river. 

3. The army had been seen by the messenger, who said that 

cavalry were now crossing the river. 

4. The general sent- word that he had marched forty miles. 

5. Csesar asked Labienus for help. **I have," said he, **no 

cavalry with me." 

6. The camp was pitched on the top of a hill, with a ditch 

two hundred feet long. 

7. They tolU the king that for forty years they had resisted 

the foe. 

8. Do you think that flowers feet pain ? 

9. ** Give us," cried the multitude, ** bread or money." 

10. Marcellus, the general of the Romans, made Publius 

master of the cavalry. 

11. I am going to-morrow to Syracuse^ a very beautiful city^ 

12. It is related that the spider said to the fly that his house 

was large. 

13. Bring me flowers, wine, grapes and bread. 

14. The people of-Rome made Marius Consul,, after a great 

victory. 

15. They have all gone into the country, where they will 

remain flfteen days. 

16. He says that he and his father have lived in York for ninety 

years. 

17. I had asked the learned Publius his opinion. 

18. Publius, whose opinion he would have asked, is a most 

learned man. 

19. Wc make Wealth, Fortune, Health, gods. 

2a I shall help his brother, who has set out to Rome with my 
son. 
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XI. 

DATIVE OF COMMAND, &c 

1. The queen commands her servants, who at once obey her. 

2. They all cry out with one voice that they will obey no one. 

3. 0\xrf your parents ; help the wretched ; do-good to aU. 

4. They serve a hard slavery to Metellus the ConsuL 

5. R^[ulus is reported to have said, I will obey myself rather 

Hbzsayou, 

6. Happy is the man who is-lord of himself 

7. Money is to Horatius a servant,' to Seneca a master. 

8. Ten slaves obeyed Horatius, a kind-hearted man, 

9. We have all listened (obedire) to our passions, whose em- 

pire is destructive. 

10. They have asked me my opinion. I reply, Be youi ewn 

masters, 

11. I am opposed to your plans, which seem to me to be bad. 

12. The emperor gave commands to his servants that the letter 

should be brought 

13. Certain animals are by nature obedient to man, 

14. Julius Agricola, a great general, served Casar, 

15. It was reported that you have commanded these under- 

takings. 

16. Cicero is said not to have been lord-of himself, 

17. Govern your tongue when you are angry. 

18. It is always most wise to govern (one's) tongue, 

19. The wisest men have governed their tongues carefully. 

2a When Regulus returned to Carthage he served a hard 
slavery to the Carthaginians, 

z Is servant = servit. 
Is master = imperaU 
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XIL 

DATIVE. 

Words compounded with certain particles take tho 
Dative case. 

The Dative can anywhere he joined with notions of 
Advantage or Disadvantage. 

1. The Consul conferred-benefits on his soldiers who had 

fought bravely. 

2. The slave did-a-kindness to his master Lucilius the Prator, 

3. It is very pleasant to do-a-kindness to Lucilius^ who is him- 

self a very kind man. 

4. Do not revile Lucilius^ who has been-kind to you, 

5. The Gennans will resist Varus, the general of the Romans. 

6. We have resisted your /lans, which are bad. 

7. I cannot satisfy my /other, who has always been a very 

kind man. 

8. I am opposed to the plans of Caesar, which seem to me lo 

be injurious. 

9. Let us help the Germans, who are resisting the legions o( 

Varus. 

10. The troops were opposed to Cassax*s plans : ** Let us," said 

they, " resist the /oe," 

1 1. These grapes are good ; we will carry them to our sister, 

12. Bad wine will do harm even to a bad man, 

13. He has sent wine to his father, who has started for York. 

14. The legions of Varus have pitched their camp near the 

Rhine. 

15. The friendship of the spider was not very useful to the fly. 

16. Marcellus used-to-be-present-at every danger, 

17. What man did Gellius ever benefit? 

18. Of whom did GelUus ever say-a-good-word ? 

19. Gellius used-to-speak-ill oi everybody, even of his own father, 
2a You will never be able to repay by words his kindness to you^ 
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XIII. 

DATIVE. 

The Dative, with certain adjectives, embracing the 
notions of advantage, disadvantage, command, in^ 
dication, &c. 

1. It is pleasant to us to go to the country in the summer. 

2. Capua is a delightful town, and is close to Naples, 

3. Regulus was more acceptable to the people than to the settate, 

4. Sulla, the dictator, is most bitterly-hostile to Marius the 

exile, 

5. We have received a present most acceptable to us alL 

6. Let us go to Baiae, a delightful place, and close to the sea, 

7. The learned Cicero was most fitted for command, 

8. It is a very wise (thing) to be onis own master, 

9. Athejis is a very dangerous place^^ its orvn citizens, 

10. He has gone ^ Athens, a dangerous city for its own citizens* 

1 1. What is grateful to one man is bitter to another, 

12. They have told me that you are hateful to him, 

13. We shall tell him that he is hateful to us all, 

14. Gellius is hateful to us all ; of whom did he ever say-any 

good? 

15. The Romans are now bitterly -hostile to Varus, whom the 

Germans conquered. 

16. He is unfortunate, and is-no-match-for Achilles, 

1 7. Who was-a-match for Achilles^ but [say unless] Hector ? 

x8. The Greeks besieged Troy for ten years, to which city they 
were bitterly-hostile. 

19. I am a friend to his plans, which are acceptable to thg 

senate, 

20. My horse is more useful to my sister than to me. 
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XIV. 

DATIVE. 
The Dative with certain adjectives, continued. 

1. His son has been most useful to Ccesar, who has set out fot 

Gaul 

2. He had thought that no one was so useful to hitnself as 

himself. 

3. The defeat of Varus is a most disgraceful circumstance 

for the Romans^ 

4. Give us what is most useful to us, 

5. What . is most pleasant is not always the most acceptable 

even to a good man, 

6. The Sicilians were exasperated-a^inst Verres, 

7. Verres and Varus are two names, most hateful to all good 

citizens, 

8., This circumstance has turned-out to be most advantageous 
for my father, 

9. Whose horse is this ? he is very like yours, 

10. It is disgraceful to a Roman to oppose the plans of the 

senate; 

1 1. Horace has a good-word for all', and has been very kind to 

me, 

12. Horace went to Baise, a place most grateful to him, 

13. It is agreeable to nature to live honourably. 

14. Laws are not always agreeable to justice, 

15. Death is common to every age, 

16. Horatius has declared that death is cpmrnon to every age 

and every clime, 

17. We all know that death is common to all, and hateful to 

some, 

18. I have done nothing disagreeable to you, I hope. 

19. Tell me why these things are so hateful to you, 

2a_ They have declared that money is a most dangerous (tiling) 
for a poor man. 
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XV. 

ABLATIVE. 

DefiniHon : the Ablative is the case of circumstances 
which limit action adverbially. It also defines time 
and place. 

The Ablative of cause, and of the instrument. 

1. By-means-of the tenth legion Caesar conquered Britain. 

2. To die of old age is, perhaps, the most honourable death. 

3. Ludlius died of old age, and was buried outside the city. 

4. Pale with rage, the general cried out to the soldiers, '* kill 

him." 

5. The brothers, pale with rage, answered nothing, 

6. Exhausted by old age and hunger the poor man died. 

7. He said that his father had died of old age, 

8. I am pleased at-your arrival, my friend. 

9. All say that Caesar was pleased at the arrival of the tenth 

legion. 

10. Exhausted by many grievous wounds Baculus died. 

1 1. All the women and children of that town died of hunger, 

12. M. Atilius sent- word that his horse had been killed by a 

dart 

13. Cicero, rejoicing at the arrival of his friend Atticus, went 

home. 

14. Three hundred brave men have fallen, two hund-ed are 

exhausted with wounds. 

15. Let us die for our king, it is better to perish by-the-sword 

than to perish of hunger, 

16. These letters have been written by my-own hana, 

17. The king has declared that he will, with his-own hand, 

write a letter. 

18. We hope that you are pleased ai-the arrival of your friend. 

19. By your plans I hope to help the poor man. 

20. Lucilius, wearied with old age, was not able to come. 
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XVI. 

ABLATIVE. 

The Ablative of manner, of condition, of quality with 

an epithet. 

1. Verres was sent to Sicily, an island of great fertili^ 

2. Verres, a man of wonderful greediness\~^2is-\£e-goy&niOT'Oi 

Sicily. 

3. Verres, during three years, robbed the Sicilians Tvith much 

violence, 

4. Verres was hateful to the Sicilians, whom he oppressed tn 

a wonderful way, 

5. Verres, with your permissions we will call hatefuL 

6. Cicero, in a long speech^ accused Verres. 

7. Verres, in my opiniony was a most dangerous man. 

8. Verres did wrong, both by violence and treacltery, 

9. The ancient Germans were men of great bodies, 

10. Tacitus says that the Germans were men of great courage. 

11. 1 will not, with your permission, sblj that he is clever. 

12. Thb undertaking has been b^;[un by your command, 

13. In two ways they do wrwig by violence^ and by treachery 

14. He was, in-realityy a friend to Atticus^ the consul. 

15. In this way I have declared that Marcellus fought 

16. Gellius called himself brave. Marcellus was in reality 

brave. 

17. Atticus, a man oi excellent courage, died of old-age, 
^18. He used-to-say that his father was a man of great stze, 

19. Money was reckoned by weight in ancient times. 

20, To reckon money by weight is not always the custom of 

our-own time. 
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XVIL 

ABLATIVE. 
The Ablative of price and of materia!. 

1. The Sosii sold the book far ten drachmas, 

2. Have you seen the book which I hoxn^i for-an-as ? 

3. He says he bought the booker eight drachmas. 

4. I do not thmk these apples are dear at two asses, 

5. Manlius was selling com at-four asses the bushel. 

6. This victory hasitost us much blood and many wouttds, 

7. Caesar said that his victory cost much blood, 
S. They all cry out that bread is dear at-an-as„ 

.9. We shall buy four horses /or-a-talent, 

la My food used-to-consist of bread and milk, 

1 1. The fortifications consist of a rampart and a ditch, 

12. Caesar put on his cloaks and departed from the camp. 

13. Clad in his cloak the CQnsul ascended the hiU 

14. Gellius bought a cloak y^ twelT/e cuses 

15. The camp was fortified by a long- ditch, 
x6. They live on brectd, wine, 2iiid flesh, 

17. The industrious spider weaves its net of fine thread. 

18. The industrious spider feeds on flies caught by his net. 

19. The rashness of the fly cost him his life, 

2a The ancient Germans, clad in the skins of beasts, dwelt in 
thick woods. 
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XVIII. 

ABLATIVE. 

Ablative of time and space. 

Under the latter head we consider the old Locative case, ending 
in i for the singular, s for the plural. 

I. The Ablative is used in answer to the questions: 
When ? Within what time ? At what time .' 
Whence ? Whither ? By what way ? 

'2. Forms of the Ablative and of the Genitive replace 
the old Locative case, answering to : Where ? 

(a). For the first and second declensions singular ^, i^ e.g. 
Capu-<?, Brundis-/. 

[J)\ For the first and second declensions plural, m, e.g. 
Gabi-fj, Syracus-w. 

{c). For the third declension singular, ^, j, e.g. Cartha- 
gin-^, Anxur-/. 

(dT). For the third declension plural, ibus^ e.g. Sard-«^«j, 

(^). So also the words rur-/, dom-t, hum-^, bell-i 

1. Julius Agricola set out from Marseilles to Rome. 

2. My father and mother live at Cuma, 

3. Horatius the poet used-to live at-Baics, 

4. Some are at-MUetuSj some at-Anxur^ others at^Tibur^ 

5. I have lived at-Syracuse for five years. 

6. On the tenth day of the month we shaU go wvf from York, 

7. Whence and whither Catius ? I have just returned /rc^w the 

country, 

8. It is a long journey from London to York, but I have 

finished the journey in one day. 
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9. Csesar inarched from Nismes to Lyons, from Lyons to 
Alesia, from Alesia to Rheims in twenty days. 

I a Cicero the orator dwelt at- Athens msjiy months. 

1 1. Some praise Rhodes, others Mitylene, but I prefer to live 

at Rome, 

12. Expelled from Corinth, he used-to-teach little boys at 

Athens, 

13. At the third watch Marcellus set out with all his forces. 

14. She sat on the ground^ and cried out that she was wretched. 

15. His father and mother died on the same day, 

16. On the sixteenth day of the month all the soldiers marched 

from Rome, 

17. R^ruius was killed at Carthage by the conxmand of the 

Carthaginian Senate. 

18. Let us go home together, we have made a journey by the 

same road. 

19. Labienus pitched his camp <m the top of the hill, 
2a Hannibal remained €tt Capua for the whole winter.- 
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XIX. 

ABLATIVE. 
Comparison is often made by using the Ablative. 

!• They thought Caesar a better general than Labienus, 

2. This wall is higher than that one which is near the river. 

3. The river Rhone is more rapid than the river Rhine, 

4. There never was a more eloquent man than Cicero, 

5. Nothing, he declared, is more amiable than virtue, 

6. God is greater and more powerful than ail things, 

7. The Romans used-to-say that Marcellus was a baser man 

than Fabius, 

8. These grapes are very sweet, they are sweeter than those, 

9. Marius was more hostile to Sulla than Sulla to Marius. 

10. Do you think that Cicero was a wiser man than Antonius t 

1 1. What is stronger than a lion, what sweeter than honey f 

12. Croesus was richer than LuculluSf who is said to have been 

the richest man among the Romans. 

13. What can be more wretched than hunger? 

14. On the twelfth day of next month I shall be richer than my 

father. 

15. What can be more useful than money ? 

16. Many things are more useful than mon^; both health and 

virtue. 

17. O daughter, more beautiful than thy beautiful mother I 

18. The spider is stronger and more crafty than the fly, 

19. He used-to-say that nothing was more disgraceful than 

dishonour, 

2a Death itself is easier-to-bear than dishonour* 
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XX. 

GENERAL EXERCISE ON THE FOREGOING. 

1. Repeat all the preceding Rules, 

2. The slave had-done-a-kindness to his master Cicera 

3. We all have resisted the Germans, and their leader 

Aiiovistus. 

4. He said that he could satisfy others easily. 

5. Nothing can be more acceptable to a poor man than money. 

6. Gellius is a hateful man ; he never says-any-good-of any 

one. 

7. His plans are good and most acceptable to the Senate. 

8. Have you heard that his brother is most useful to the king ? 

9. Rome was a very wealthy city, and larger than Naples. 

10. These things have turned out to be most advantageous to 

us all. 

11. By-means-of his legions Csesar conquered the Gauls, a very 

warlike nation. 

12. The king, pale with rage, cried out to his soldiers, "Let 

him be Killed." 

13. The ancient Germans, men of great bodies, were very brave, 

14. I think that the most pleasant death is to die of-old-age. 

15. At Rome we like Naples, at Naples we like Rome. 

16. They sent a messenger from Naples to Hannibal at Capua. 

1 7. The messenger arrived on the same day at Naples. 

18. Naples is a more delightful city than Rome, Rome is larger 

than Naples. 

19. Horatius dwelt many years at Baiae, a very delightful place. 

2a Horace, in the summer, used to-go-to-Baiae, a more de- 
lightful place than Rome. 
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XXI. 

ABLATIVE. 

Certain verbs: fiingor, fruor, utor, vescor, potior, dig- 
nor; certaia adjectives: dlgnus, indignus, fretus, 
prcsditus, contentus; certain substantives: opus, 
usus — ^take the Ablative. 

1. Relying on their valour ^ the Germans crossed the Rhine. 

2. The ancient Germans used many weapons^ but chiefly darts 

and skidds, 

3. I shall discharge my duties when I return to Rome. 

4. He has enjoyed his victory, and is remaining at Capua. 

5. Hannibal conquered the Romans, and took possession oj 

Capua, 

6. We all have need of health that we may enjoy life, 

7. Caesar relates that the Nervii, in fighting, made no use of 

horses, 

8. What is the-need-^ words, if we have no money ? 

9. They declared that he was a man worthy of friendship, 
la Hannibal used^to-say that a coward is unworthy of life, 

11. Elndowed with valour, and relying on his troops^ Marcellus 

attacked the foe. 

12. Content with few things, he enjojrs his life, 

13. A wise man will use knowledge wisely. 

14. What can be more wretched than not to be able to enjoy 

lifei 
1$. The crafty spider feeds on flies, which his net catches. 

16. They all live on milk, honey and bread, 

17. To the poor man (there) is need of money, to the rich 

health, 

18. We all imderstand that Caesar was endued with courage, 

19. Use counsel rather than money, and money rather tlian 

arms^ 

go. To use advantages well, he said, is a very difficult thing. 

D 
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XXII. 

ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

A substantive and a participle are often joined together 
in the Ablative, which case is called the Ablative 
Absolute. 

Instead of this participle, another substantive or an 
adjective is sometimes used. 

1. The two consuls being killed^ the Roman troops marched to 

Brundusium. 

2. When the journey was ended, wc arrived at Brundusium. 

3. Which finished, our friends left the city. 

4. When the fly had been caught, the spider ate him. 

5. When his opinion was asked, he gave no answer. 

6. The battle being ended, our troops ascended the hilL 

7. When the camp was pitched, Caesar sent forward the cen- 

turions. 

8. Under the leadership of Ccesar, we conquered the whole of 

Gaul. 

9. In my judgment, your clever counsels will not be accept- 

able. 

10. In the consulship of Plancus, this which we are now drinking 

was new-wine. 

11. At the conclusion of peace, the whole army returned home. 

12. When the battle was ended Csesar attacked the enemy's 

camp. 

13. When my house at Baise is built, I shall dwell-in it the 

whole year. 
£4. At the shutting ofthegate^, our brave troops left the walls. 
15. When Cicero^ s letter wat finished^ he sent it to Atticus, 
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1 6. In the jtulgnient of AtticuSf the letters of Cicero were very 

short. 

17. When Cicero tvos consul , he preserved Rome from a very- 

great danger. 

18. Under their leader Boduognatus, the enemy attacked the 

camp. 

19. At the end of the batilet many exhausted by wounds died. 

20. Hamng received a hectvy wound^ Baculus, a most brave 

soldier, died. 

Note the following simple instances of the ablative absolute : — 
(i). When the gates were shut — portis clausis. 
(2). In the consulship of Marius — consnle Mario. 
(3). Which done— quo facto. 
(4). At the conclusion of the journey — ^itinere confecto. 
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XXIII. 

ABLATIVE. 

A substantive and a participle are often joined together 
in the Ablative, which is called Absolute. 

The Ablative of origin is joined to verbs •signifying 
descent, birth, &c. as oriri, nasci, gigni; or to the 
participles editus, satus, cretus, genitus, &c. 

1. When you are returning from Rome, carry these letters to 

the consul. 

2. At my departure we will give you a good horse. 

3. My father hceuing died at Capua, I left that city and re- 

turned to Naples. 

4. When Hirtius and Pansa were consuls^ Ovid was bom. 

5. The illustrious Ovid was bom at Sulmo, in the consulship 

oj Pansa. 

6. In my opinion Ovid was a most illustrious poet. 

7. Having written a certain poem Ovid was expelled from 

Italy by Augustus. 

8. Having written very-many poems^ Ovid died at Tomi 

9. Ovid, the Roman poet, was sent to Tomi when Augustus 

was-Emperor. 

10. The danger being at an end, they all set out for-home. 

11. "Bom-oi humble parents, he became consul seven times. 

12. Bom-of obscure station, they will become the masters of the 

state. 

13. O ! thou hom-ofyove, we ask thee this one thing. 

14. The illustrious Horatius was bom at Venusia, in Apulia, of 

humble parents. 
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15. We have seen to-day a man who, born-of obscure station^ is 

now consuL 

16. He said that he was the son-of-a very poor father., 

17. Sprung from an obscure station^ one of them is, the other 

will be, consul. 

18. O! f:^i\\A-of a goddess^ under your leadership we will go to 

Carthage. 

19. Cicero said that he T^as sprung^^^^ the equestrian rank, 

20. You and I, one of us a consul^ the other a prsetor, were 

bom of poor parents. 
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XXIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES ON THE ABLATIVE. 

1. In the twenty-third year of his age he became praetor. 

2. At Rome there is a temple, which by the Romans is called 

the temple of Janus. 

3. When peace has been made, the temple of Janus is shut 

4. The temple of Janus being shut, we know that peace has 

been made. 

5. When Augustus was-emperor, peace was made. 

6. Nothing is pleasanter than peace, which benefits all things. 

7. Some people live on bread, milk, and eggs, others on flesh 

and wine. 

8. Flies are caught by spiders by-means-of nets. 

9. What is more foolish than a fly, which the spider easily 

catches? 

10. He was unworthy of life, and died when Cicero was 

ConsuL 

1 1. They defended the walls bravely, some with darts, others 

with stones. 

12. What is sweeter than honey, what is stronger than a liori ? 

13. Anger is stronger than a lion, and sweeter than honey. 

14. When the-gates-of the temple of Janus are-shut, we know 

there is peace. 

15. O son-of-Jove I with-thee as-leader we fear nothing. 

16. You and I have dwelt at Sardis for twelve years. 

17. They say that at Gabii, they like Anxur, at Anxur, GabiL 

18. No man is stronger than a lion, yet a man can kill a lion. 

19. To enjoy life there is need of money, health, and friends. 

20. We have departed from Rome on account of the death of 

our mother. 
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XXV. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES ON THE ABLATIVE. 

1. On the top of the hill Caesar had pitched his camp. 

2. He had fortified it with a ditch and five castles. 

3. The soldiers defended it with much valour against the 

Nervii. 

4. Nothing can be more useful to a soldier than virtue. 

5. This soldier is braver than that one, and Caesar has praised 

hinu 

6. We all hope that Caesar, relying on his valour, will conquer 

the Nervii. 

7. The Nervii, coming by night, attacked Caesar's camp. 

8. Having defeated the Nervii, Caesar followed them many 

miles. 

9. Caesar, having followed the Nervii many miles, slew a large 

number of them. 

10. They have seen the king with his army near the banks of 

the Rhone. 

11. When the king was dead, all the enemy fled across the 

Rhone. 

12. Cicero was killed by the order of Marcus Antonius, the 

Triumvir. 

13. Let us use wise counsel rather than arms in this matter. 

14. They have declared that they will use violence. 

15. Relying on his courage, he attacked the lion and slew him. 

16. The lion was slain by the brave soldier with his sword. 

17. W^e have taught you that counsel is better than violence. 

18. The young prefer to use violence, the old, counsel. 

19. He has returned from Capua, where he saw your father 

and sisters. 

20. If my father and sisters are at Capua, I shall go away from 

Rome at once. 
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XXVI. 

GENITIVE. 

Defimtion : the Genitive case chiefly defines or qualifies 
the noun on which it depends. It is used in two 
senses : — 

(i). As the genitive of the subject. 
(3). As the genitive of the object. 

The former means that the genitive word is the subject 
of a clause ; e,^, hominum sententiae — Men's 
opinions : that is, the opinions of men upon things. 

The latter means that the genitive is the object of a 
clause ; e,^, hominis sententia (nostra)^^ur opinion 
of the man, where the genitive is the object of our 
opinion. 

1. yiy/athef's amnion was asked by bis brother Horace; 

2. Let us see this tnan^s horsey which he says is a good (one). 

3. We have all leamt that the walls of the city are Yery high. 

4. Cecilia* s husband is a vexy rich man. 

5. At Capua I saw HannihaTs camp^ which was veiy laige. 

6. They have sent a quick messenger to my fiiend Cecilia^s 

husband, 

7. The tomb of MMlus is close to Rom a city of Italy, 

& Hector's (wife) Andromache, after his death, married a 
king. 

9. They saw Hector's (wife) Andromache holding her son by 
the hand. 

la Sulla*s (son) Faustus left Rome three days ago. 
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1 1. CUerds speeches were very long and very eloquent 

12. Cicer<^s letters to Atticus are read by many people. 

13. Let us go to Rome to-morrow, where my son*s wife is. 

14. They told us that your soti^s wife had left Rome. 

15. Afl^s life is not long when a spider is near. 

16. The opinion of Sulla was asked by the Senate. 

17. Give me that jyiaif'j ^M>& about flies. 

18. The spider' s web is veiy fatal to flies. 

19. Varus was conquered more by the prudence than by the 

yalour of the Germans. 

ao. Let us say that the legions of Varus were conquered by the 
German& 
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XXVII. 

GENITIVE. 

Verbs of accusing and condemning, &c. take the 

Genitive. 

1. He was accused of many heavy crimes by Cicero. 

2. Cicero accused him of many very heavy crimes, 

3. Catiline, having been accused of a heavy crime^ fled from 

Italy. 

4. They were found-guilty of many crimes^ chiefly of theft 

5. Accused of theft, he said that he was innocent. 

6. The son of Metellus was found guilty of theft, 

7. The punishment of theft among the Romans was very heavy. 

8. Sulla said that he was innocent of bribery, 

9. Nothing was more dreadfid than the punishment of 

treachery, 

la Let us accuse the son of Metellus of cowardice, 

1 1. They will find him guilty of treachery and theft, 

12. They said that they would accuse him of many crimes, 

13. Boys easily learn the punishments of their faults, 

14. To be accused of treachery is a very serious (thing). 

15. Found guilty of theft, he said that he was innocent. 

16. They would have been accused of theft by the order of 

the king. 

17 Caesar accused Labienus of treachery, and found him guilty. 

iS. To die on account of (one's) crimes is dreadful ; but to be 
accused of crime is more dreadful. 

19. Have you heard that the son of Metellus has been found 

guilty? 

20. Let us go, said he, to Rome, where we will declare our- 

selves innocent of these crimes. 
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XXVIII. 

GENITIVE. 
Genitive of Quality. 

1. Atilius is a man of wonderful valour, 

2. They all declared that Atilius, the son of Atticus, was a 

man of wonderful valour* 

3. Atilius, son of Atticus, was bom at Capua, and is (a man) 

of fifty years (of age). 

4. By forced marches, they finished a journey of fifty miles in 

two days. 

5. He said that he had built a wall of forty feel, 

6. We have ascended, near the river Rhone, a hill of great 

height, 

7. The enemy had used spears of very great length, 

8. The Romans are said to have been men of very wonderful 

courage, 

9. With-Cicero as-Consul, we do not fear Catiline, a man of 

disgraceful life. 

10. Horatius thought Baise a place ofddightfiil climate, 

1 1. The ancient Germans, men of the greatest courage, used-to- 

live-on milk and flesh. 

12. When he had finished a journey of five miles, he declared 

that he was tired. 

13. It is better to have a friend of great virtue, than of great 

wealth. 

14. With an army of twenty thousand men, the general of the 

Germans attacked the town. 

1 5. The fortifications of Alesia were of great height, and wonder* 

ful strength. 
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z6. My father has bought a horse of a white colour. 

17* It is said that horses of a white colour are not useful. 

z8. My father's horse has finished to-day a journey of fifly'twc 
mi^, 

19. We all say that Cecilia's son Atticus, is a boy of beautifid 

countenance, 

20. What can be pleasanter than to have a son of beautiftd 

countenance and admirable disposition f 
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XXIX. 
GENITIVE. 

The Genitive of Price ; with interest and refert. 

1. I -value this horse, which your brother gave me, at a high 

(price). 

2. This horse is valued at a high (price) because your fathex 

gave him to me. 

3. Courage has been valued at a higher (price) than money. 

4. You have built your house on the top-of-the hill, at a very 

great (expense). 

5. I do not value your opinions at very-much, 

6. We have always valued his book about the -wox very -highly. 

7. Metellus had bought a horse of a white colour at a very 

high price. 

8. It-ds-the-interest of all that there should be plenty of com. 

9. They sold your brother's horse at a higher price than I 

valued it at. 

10. // concerns us all that there should be two consuls. 

1 1. Metellus has always thought iron of more value than gold. 

12. Gold was not valued by the ancient Germans at a very high 

(price). 

13. It-concerns M<? ^«*«ra/ that his soldiers should be men of 

courage. 

14. No one thinks * that of your opinion about the matter. 

15. I do not care * a-snap-ofthe-fingers what you think. 

16. Cicero valued the opinions and orations of Cicero very 

highly. 

17. Caesar had said that he thought more of the Germans than 

of the GaulsL 

18. They say that he does not care that * for your opinion. 

19. We have bought a horse at a very high price. 

20. It-concerns you all that you should be in good health. 

* Hujus. 
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XXX. 

GENERAL EXERCISE ON THE FOREGOING. 

1. They have finished a journey of fifty-two miles in two days. 

2. My father's horses are considered to be very good. 

3. We shall see to-morrow a house which is valued at a very 

high price. 

4. The consul's two sons are said to-be-about-to-go to Capua. 

5. It is easy to say that you will attack the enemy's camp. 

6. Being asked his opinion, he declared the king's army was 

near the river. 

7. It is the king's interest that his troops should be brave. 

8. "We have all returned from the country to-day in-safety. 

9. Cicero's orations were eloquent and learned. 

10. The Romans, relying on the prudence of the general,. 

attacked the enemy's camp. 

11. They said that he was going-to-use gold rather than 

pmdence. 

12. Accused of theft, your brother declared that he would- 

rather die than be found-guilty. 

13. Having pitched his camp near the gates, he sent a message 

to the consul. 

14. With an army of twenty thousand men, said he^ I would 

attack Caesar himself. 

15. The wolf said to the lamb, I used-to-have a-very-liigh- 

opinion of your father. 

16. The lamb replied to the wolf, Your opinion of my father I 

shall always value very-highly. 

17. He never cared a snap-of-the-fingers for your clever plans. 

18. Cecilia's husband Gellius, never said -a -good -word -of 

anyone. ' 

19 Cicero's brother Atticus lived at-Rome for many years. 

aa It-concerns yo\ur brother that he should return from the 
country to-morrow. 
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XXXI. 

GENITIVE. 
The Genitive of nature, mark, duty, ofiice. 

1. It is the duty of a father to do-good-to his children. 

2. It is the duty of good children to obey their parents. 

3. To help the poor and miserable is the mark of a good man, 

4. He says that it is his son^s duty to help himself. 

5. It is the office of a king to govern, of a general to command, 

of a soldier to obey. 

6. It is in the nature of a lion to be very-brave. 

7. I think it a good mcm's duty to help the poor. 

8. He said he considered it the duty of a Christian to help 

the poor. 

9. Let us all learn that it is a Christianas duty to help the 

poor. 

10. It is the duty of a soldier to conquer or die. 

11. It is Caesar's duty to command his troops : it is the soldiers' 

duty to obey Csesar. 

12. It is the duty of every good inan to obey the laws of God. 

13. Courage is the mark of a soldier ^ justice of a judge, pru- 

dence of a general, 

14. It ivas ihefunction of Cicero, the consul and orator, to make 

speeches. 

15. // is the mark of a clever man to conceal his crimes. 

16. It will be Casar the generaVs duty to attack the camp of 

Ariovistus to-day, 

17. It w the duty of every brave man to resist the foe. 

18. It is ihefunction of a Christian to-do-good-to all. 

19. They declare it is not the duty of Casar to defend the camp. 

20. We have all said that it is his duty to help his father. 
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XXXII. 

GENITIVE. 

Certain impersonal verbs, namely— 

miseret, piget, pudet, pcenitet, tcedet, 
take a genitive of the Remoter Object. 

Misereor, miseresco, take a genitive. 

miseret me = it distresses me = I am sorry, 
piget me = it disgusts me = I am disgusted at 
pudet me = it shames me — I am ashamed of, 

or, I am ashamed at. 
poenitet me = it repents me =1 regret, repent, 
toedet me = it offends me =s I am wearied at. 

1. He w<i5 sorry for his brother ^ who has been accused of 

theft. 

2. The Romans were disgusted at Varus who was defeated by 

the Germans. 

3. We all declare that your plans disgust the citizens, 

4. That thief is not ashamed of his crimes, 

5. I am tired of Cicero* s long orations. 

6. We have heard that your brother is tired of his life, 

7. Cicero was never tired of Cicerds orations, 

'8. He is weary of your long letters, which say nothing. 

9. It is said that the citizens are disgusted at your plans, 

10. You will be sorry for your undertakings my friend. 

11. We shall never be tired of this delightful place. 

1 2 . They should have been ashamed ofthdr plans, 

13. We sure all disgusted at the cowardice of Varus. 
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14. IHiy, ye Romans, a man who cannot conquer himself. 

1 5* ^ shall all pity the man who is tired of life, 

16. We were sorry, my brother and I, that you had not come. 

17. You will regret that you have not gone to Baise. 

18. Horaiius never repented that he used-to-go to Baise. 

1 9. We regretted the disgrac^ul eowardice of Varus. 

> 20. I am tired of my consulship : let me go to my home at 
Cumse. 



> 
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XXXIIL 

LICET, LIBET, OPORTET. 

Oportet me = It is necessary for me = I must, &c. 
Licet mihi = It is permitted to me = I may, I can, &c 
Libet mihi = It pleases me =1 like, I am disposed 

to, &C. 

1. A letter came to-day from Naples, which having read, he 

cried out, I must go to Naples at once. 

2. When the camp is attacked by the enemy we must all fight. 

3. / shall have to send a messenger to my father, who is now 

in London. 

4. We must all know where his brother is, because he has our 

money. 

5. There are many things which a man may do^ which a wise 

man will think it better not to do. 

6. During the winter any one may go out, but it is often wiser 

to remain at home. 

7. This, Mil is lawful for others, is not lawful for you, a boy 

of fourteen years. 

8. No one may leave the camp to-day : the enemy are at 

hand, and the gates are shut. 

9. / shall have to think that you cannot pay Lucilius the 

money. 

10. / may go to Baise, and I shall start to-day, unless I receive 

a letter from my friends. 

11. No one can say that he is a coward even if they say that he 

is not prudent. 

12. // will be necessary for Marcdlus to attack Syracuse at 

once : the Carthaginians are at hand. 

13. What pleases you, my friend, the same pleases me : where- 

fore ask-for what you will. 
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14. / like to go to Baise in the summer : it is a pleasant place^ 
• and my friend Horace is there at present 

15. You may have whatever you like^ my boy : nothing pre- 

vents you from eating all the apples. 

16. LucUius may do what he likes, but he does many things k4 

ought not to do. 

17. We will go home to-day if it please you: our father ex- 

pects us. 

18. Even if you be tired of life, you ought not to say (so). 

19. You ought to think-of, not only what you Uke to do, but 

what^<7«^ may (do). 

20. Cicero wrote a long letter to say that his friends might say 

he was about to return to Rome.^ 



la 
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XXXIV. 

SE, SUUS. 

Se and suus can only be used in a sentence reflenvely : 
that is, they must be referred to a noun or pronoun 
expressed or understood. 

The noun expressed or understood must be in the third 
person. 

Doceo se is wrong, because the subject is not in the third person. 

Doces se is wrong for the same reason. 

Docet se is right, if we mean ''he teaches himself," 

But, docet se is not right, if we mean "he teaches ^»»," that is 
somebody not himsAf; because se must be referred to the 
subject of the sentence, docet 

Suus is similarly used : for instance, if we wish to say in Latin — 
" He killed his horse," meaning '' his own horse," we say, 
Suum equum occidit ; but if we wish to say, " He killed 
his horse," meaning somebody else's horse, we say, Equum 
ejus occidit. 

1. The consul has killed his horse, saying, that he prefers 

to die. 

2. She declares that her daughter is more beautiful than 

herself, 

3. Caesar announced that he came, and saw, and conquered. 

4. He said that his brother heard him tell you that your father 

had come. 

5. They have heard to-day that their father wiU start for Rome 

to-morrow. 

6 The two consuls commanded tha^r brave troops to attack 
the enem/s cam^ 
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7. The king safs that he is ashamed of the disgraceful cow- 

ardice of his troops. 

8. He was killed by his own soldiers, who thought him a 

coward. 

9. Cicero used-to-write long letters to his brother Atticus. 

10. They said that their father was tlie richest man in Rome. 

1 1. Both the Greeks and the Romans used-to-think themselves 

very clever and brave. 

12. Give to every man his-due, in this way yott will do-good 

to all. 

13. They have declared that they both taught themselves music. 

14. It is a most difficult (thing) to teach oneself uvisic, 

15. It is the duty of every man to-make-use-of his own powers. 

16. Relying-on their own powers, they have begun an under- 

takmg of which they wUl be soiry. 

17. His father has given his children a white horse. 

18. Marcellus has written a very long letter to the senate about 

his victories. 

19. We have asked him his o^nnion but he says hi knows 

nothing. 

20. The king had said that nothing could be more acceptable 

to him dian the courage oihis soldien. 



L-' 
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XXXV. - 

NE AND n£. 

m 

Ne is used with Prohibitions and Petitions. 

N£ is an enclitic, and is used with Interrogations. 

1. Do not ask my brother his opinion about that matter. 

2. Let us not pity a man who has been found-guilty of great 

crimes. 

3. Caesar cried out at-the-top-of-his-voice, " Let no man leave 

the camp *' (say, " Let not any man leave the camp "). 

4. Have you seen the son of Marcellus, whose father is now at 

Syracuse ? 

5. Do not write a letter to-day to your brother. 

6. Have you heard that the citizens are disgusted with your 

plans? 

7. I besought him that he would not send a messenger to 

Caesar. 

8. Have they all heard that the enemy has been defeated by 

Marcellus ? 

9. You will ask him, I hope, not to start to-day (say, that he 

do not start to-day). 

10. Have we all made fortune a goddess ? 

11. Do not let us all make of fortune a goddess. 

12. Used-yoU'tO'Say that you would rather die than be accused 

of a crime? 

13. Do not think that I value your friendship too-highly. 

14. It-is-agreed that the general cried out, " Let no man leave 

the camp." (»SVtf sentence 3. ) 

15. Ask Cicero not to write a long letter to his brother Atticus 

to-day. (6>^ sentence 9.) 
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1 6. Didyou-read Horace's poems when you were at Baiae ? 

1 7. My father gave me the book, saying, ** Have you read it?" 

18. Let tts all read that (famous) book of Horace's. 

191. The law of the Romans was, ** IM no man be buried 
within the city." (See sentence 3.) 

20, We haye all besought him not to read his father's letter, 
(idf sentence 9.) 
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XXXVL 

QUI IN THE RELATIVE CLAUSK 

Qui, when used to signify Who, takes the Indicative. 

Qui, when used to signify Since, Although, In Ordei 
That« Such As, takes the Subjunctive. 

1. Perhaps what I have done will be acceptable to the citizens. 

2. You, who are a rich man, will say whtU is true. 

3. The soldier whom you sent, has now arrived-at the camp. 

4. The Germans having been conquered by Caesar sent a 

messenger to-ask-for^^tzjot (say, w^^ should ask for peace). 

5. Since you have done this, you will become hateful to the 

citizens. 

6. Who are those men who have set-otrt-for Rome to-day ? 

7. They asked me whose book I was reading ? and I answered, 

Horace's. 

8. Csesar is not the man to say that he fears the Germans 

(say, Caesar is not such a man as would say). 

9. The hill oiiwhich Labienus pitched his camp is near the river. 

10. We all have-been-hearing to whom you have sent the letter. 

1 1. I, although am his brother, I do not think him clever. 

12. Since you are a thief, you will be punished. 

13. The place «/^«r^ ( = in which) Ariovistus has pitched his 

camp is three miles from Caesar's camp. 

14. London is not the-sort-of "fia^a^-in which a poor man should 

live. 

15. I, who say these-things, am the father of Marcellus, the 

generoL 

16. They who had done that were sent to the king's camp. 

1 7. Although you are my son, I am disgusted at your cowardice. 

18. They were brave soldiers who resisted the Germans. 

19. Let us not speak-ill-of those who have done kindness to us. 

20. The man to whom I was speaking has been made consul 

three-times. 
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XXXVII. 

SE, SUUS, QUI. 

1. In hu Commentaries, Caesar relates that he conquered Gaul 

with four legions. 

2. It is every man's duty to consider what is useful for himsdf, 

3. From these letters we learn that Varus with his army has 

been defeated. 

4. The Carthaginians sent Hannibal their general with their 

forces into Italy. 

5. He said that he would always speak-well of those who had 

done well to him. 

6. In what place have not Caesar's victories been related? 

For Csesar has related his own victories. 

7. We have written a letter, and ha,ve also sent a messenger to 

say (use relative) that we are well. 

8. The Britons, who are said to be the bravest sailors in the 

world, admire their own courage. 

9. To command an army, a general should be able to com- 

mand himself. 

10. He sajrs he will pay the money to-morrow, because hts 

fath^ will return then. 

1 1. What you say is true, and I am glad that you have said it. 

12. No one can doubt that what he says about himself is true. 

13. We call the darts, stones, and swords which you use, 

weapons. 

14. Csesar married Cornelia, Cinna's daughter, whose father's 

friend Marius had been expelled from Italy. 

15. Any man can say what he himself prefers, but no one can 

be sure what any-one-else prdfers. 

16. The island which we call Britain, is surrounded by a tem- 

pestuous sea. 
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17. I asked him who was standing near him when I spoke 

to you. 

18. Can he doubt that his father will return to-morrow. 

19. When Caesar was pro-consul of Spain, whose inhabitants 

are very poor, he robbed them with incredible greedi- 
ness. 

20. Since you are a brave man, you will permit me to say that 

I admire youi courage more than your prudence. 
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XXXVIII. 

UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

A dependent clause is introduced by Ut, when the 
principal verb is a verb of— 

I. Asking.— 2. Persuading. — 3. Allowing. — \, Provid- 
ing. — 5. Commanding; or of any notion agreeing with 
these ideas. 

Where in English we use the Infinitive, it is cus- 
tomary in Latin to use Ut with the subjunctive. 

Generally speaking, we use Ut to introduce a de- 
pendent clause signifying purpose or result. 

1. We have asked the consul to attack the camp of the Ger- 

mans. 

2. The consul has commanded his troops to resist the attack 

of the Germans; 

3. We ask God to give us health rather than wealth. 

4. He will give us money to buy bread if we ask him. 

5. Let us not be ashamed to give money to this poor man to 

buy bread. 

6. When the camp of the enemy had been taken, Caesar com- 

manded the troops to pitch their own camp. 

7. I shall compel my son to go to Baise to-morrow. 

8. He asked my brother to return from the country with him. 

9. The Romans were ashamed of the cowardice of Varus, 

whom Arminius defeated. 

la Cicero sent a messenger to his brother Atticus to say that he 
was well. 

1 1. Compel that thief to give up what he has taken. 

12. This poor man has asked you to give him money. 
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13. The senate has decreed that the conxUb sheul leave the dtj. 

14. Take-caie to send a messenger to say that yoa are welL 

15. We shall permit yoa to go with you- brother Ladlins to 

Naples. 

16. Marins has sent a messenger to the senate to say that he has 

conquered the Germans. 

17. He warned ns to go to the comitry at-once. 

iS. It is most difficult to persuade Gellius tO'say-a-gpod-viord^i 

his brother. 

19. Gellius, I hope, will persuade himself /^As^ this poor man. 
2a Labienus had oonmianded all his soldiers to use their swords. 



L 
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XXXIX. 



UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE, 

follows accidity it happens ; iniquum est, it is unfair ; 
ezpedit, it is expedient ; sequitur, it follows ; veram est, 
it is true ; aad many other like words. 

X. It happened that I was at Rome. 

2. It is expedient that he should go home now. 

3. It will be expedient^ ^£W to-start-for Naples at once. 

4. That you should have all the apples is unfair, because your 

brother has none. 

5. It happens that I have no money at-present to give.you. 

6. It follows that this little boy tidll have all the apples. 

7. It will be unfair for you to go^ and leave me at-home. 

8. It is true that Caesar's troops have defeated the enemy. 

9. It was expedient for me to leave you at home. 

10. It followed that we all started-for Rome to see Cicero. 

11. It will be expedient to obey the Consul Marcellus. 

12. It follows that every brave soldier obeys his general. 

13. It is unfair that /should always work without reward. 

14. I have warned you that it will be expedient to go. 

15. Have you persuaded the little boy notto eattSi the apples ? 

16. It happens that MarceUus is now at Syracuse with his 

army. 

17. The general will command his soldiers to use their swords, 

when-hand-tO'hand. 

18. It happens that Varus was defeated by the Germans, and is 

hateful to the Romans. 

19. It is true that Cicero thought very highly of his own 

orations. 

20. Marcellus permitted his son Lucilius to leave Syracuse with 

his brother. 
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XL. 



QUIN, QUOMINUS, NISI. 

Qum=Qui + non, or qui +ne=That not, but that, that. 
Quo-minus = Quo + minus = from, that not ; after verbs ol 
hindering. 

Nisi=Ni -1^ si = if not, unless, except, but 
Quin is used after words signifying doubt, and takes the 
Subjunctive. 

Quominus after words signifying prohibition, and takes 
the Subjunctive. 

1. Unless we go to Rome at-once, we shall not be able to see 

the consul. 

2. No one but Caesar has conquered Ariovistus, the general 

of the Germans. 

3. They would have sold their horses, if they had not left 

Rome to-day. 

4. There is no doubt, I hope, hut that you will go with us. 

5. I cannot but think that the citizens are very-hostile to us. 

6. Do you doubt but that it-is-your-business to pay the money ? 

7. Unless you pay the money you will not receive the book. 

8. I shall prevent you from going to day to see that friend- 

of-yours. 

9. Lucilius said that he was unwilling to go unless his friend 

was-well, 

le. We have no doubt that your plans are grateful to the 
citizens. 

II. What prevents Csssax from attaching the enemy's camp 
at once ? 
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12. Cicero has no doubt that Cicero's speeches are very grateful 

to the citizens. 

13. Marcellus was prevented from attacking Syracuse by the 

arrival of the Carthaginians. 

14. If the Carthaginians had not come, Marcelliis would have 

attacked Syracuse. 

15. The Carthaginians fortified Syracuse to prevent Marcellus 

from taking it. 

16. I have no doubt that Marcellus, the Roman general, will 

attack Syracuse. 

17. Unless you can pay the money I shall not give you the 

book. 

18. Who but you said that Varus was a brave man ? 

19. No one but you would have said that Varus was a brave 

man. 

20. What hinders me from telling your father about the matter ? 
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XLI. 

QUIN, QUOMINUS, NISI. 

Quin is sometimes equal to preposition < without.' 
Quin is also used with negatives and interrogatives. 

1. We have no doubt thai he wUl return to-day. 

2. Who can doubt that it is very difficult to be a brave man ? 

3. Nothing but the courage of the Roman soldiers conquered 

Ariovistus and his Germans. 

4. Who is there but has seen the horse you have bought ? 

5. Nothing prevents them from attctcking the town but 

cowardice. 

6. Nothing would have prevented Marcellus from attacking 

S3rracuse but the arrival of the Carthaginians. 

7. Who is there but rejoices that the general has arrived and 

is-well? 

8. We should not have gone to Baiae if Horatius had not 

left Rome. 

9. The emperor never saw Varus without sayings " Give me 

back my legions." 

10 My friend Lucilius never saw me without asking my opinion. 

1 1. What prevents us from asking Cicero his opinion about 

Catiline? 

12. If 1 had m^ given him money, he would not have gone to 

Cumae. 

13. No one could ever look at Sulla's face without laughing, 

14. I can never see him without thinking of my £aither. 

15. If Atilius had arrived to-day nothing would have prevented 

iDRfrom going to see him. 

l6k Atilius had no doubt />^/f^^((/^/'<7 his house; 
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1 7. Marius, a very brave man, who had been made consQ- three 

times, did not hesitate to * attack the Germans. 

18. ReguJus would hot hesitate to* return to Carthage. 

19. Relying on your courage, my soldiers, i have no hesitation 

in attacking (say ; I do not hesitate to* attack^ :lie foe. 

20. Use your advantages and I have no doubt that vcu will 

conquer. 

* Use qum with subjunctiv** 
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XLII. 

LONGER GENERAL EXERCISES. 

1. Who would have thought, that Varus, the general of many 

legions, would be defeated ? 

2. I do not think that * of his opinion, because he values his 

own opinion /^-highly. 

3. Who doubts that it is more difficult to satisfy others than to 

satisfy oneself? 

4. He. says that he is not ashamed of his most disgraceful 

cowardice. 

5. Being asked who had done this thing, he said, " I cannot 

tell." 

6. Let no one be ashamed of his opinions, unless they are 

disgraceful. 

7. Caesar is not the man to hesitate what he is going to do. 

8. The plans of Labienus were not acceptable to Caesar, who 

was about-to-start for Rome. 

9. He says that Londcm is not the sort of place in which a 

poor man should live. 

10. Who would Jiesitate to say that courage is a most useful 

(thing)? 

11. We are ashamed to hear that Roman soldiers have fled 

from their foes. 

12. We have heard that Caesar is going to attack Alesia with 

an army of thirty thousand men. 

13. Who doubts that if Caesar attacks Alesia he will take it? 

14. From London, which is the capital of Britain, to York, is 

a journey of two hundred miles. 

1 5. Nothing is more difficult than to prevent an obstinate man 

from following out his own plans. 

• Huju*. 
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16. Csecilia declares that her husband has left Marseilles, and 

is going to Rome. 

1 7. I was standing near him, when he said that he had hf^ard 

you say that I had returned. 

iS. I, who you say had returned, was at that time forty miles 
away from home. 

19. It is true that he said I was at home, but who believes him ? 

20. No one but Lucilius would have declared that we were at 

homo. 
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XLIII. 

LONGER GENERAL EXERCISES. 

1. Labienus having pitched his camp near the river Aisne, 

sent a messenger to Csesar to say that he was in need 
of troops. 

2. It was told at Rome that Caesar had crossed the river, and 

was approaching the city with his army. 

3. He who is lord-of-himself has no doubt that it is always 

most prpfitable to follow-out his own plans. 

4. My brother is now at Cumae, and has written a letter in 

which he says that he, his wife and children, are going 
to return to Rome to-morrow. 

5. I knew that poor old man, when not only he was not poor, 

but we all thought very highly of him. 

6. Since you havC done this, you will not hesitate to tell us 

why you did it, and whether you think it will be ad- 
vantageous to yourself. • 

7. There is a pleasant garden near my house in which Cecilia 

used-to-sing those sweet songs we all admire. 

8. Horace's poems were sent to my brother by his friend Me- 

tellus, who also presents-his-compliments to you and 
to your father. 

9. When Plancus was consul we were all young and happy, 

but now, after thirty years, I am tired of life. 

10. Some live to eat, others eat to live, but m«iny have no 
money with which to buy bread. 



^ 
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XLIV. 

LONGER GENERAL EXERCISES. 

1 . Who could see the death of the brave Regulos without 

thinking that to die is sometimes more honourable than 
to live ? 

2. Messengers were sent to Rome to say that Varus was de- 

feated, that the camp was taken, and that the Germans 
had crossed the river. 

3. No one could have been more hateful to the Sicilians than 

Verres, whom the Romans made pro-consul of their 
island. 

4. It is expedient for us to write a letter to our friend Lucilius, 

who is now at Baiae. Unless he receives a letter from 
us, I have no doubt he will remain there during tlie 
winter. 

5. Britain, an island placed in the midst of the ocean, is sur- 

rounded by a tempestuous sea. The inhabitants of this 
island are said to be most skilful sailors. 

6. The capital of Britain is London, a very large and wealthy 

city, built on the banks of the Thames. No one can 
say at what time London was built. 

7. London is not only the capital of Britain, but also of the 

British Empire. Like that ancient city which was 
called the mistress of the world, it is built on a few 
hills. 

8. It is said that the Romans once fortified London with a 

wall, ditch, and castles, and that nearly two thousand 
years ago it was a most delightful city. 

9. Caesar crossed the Thames at a place (which is) twenty-eight 

miles from London, and having conquered the Britons, 
marched towards their capital. 

10. He is a man of admirable valour, but I am sorry you have 
made him general,^ because his prudence is not equal 
to his valour, nor his wisdom to his prudence. 
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XLV. 

LONGER GENERAL EXERCISES. 

I. Near the little hill on which my house is built there is a 
thidL wood, in which I used-to-walk with my friends. 

2- I had been often warned that there was a wolf in the wood, 
but never hesitated to walk there. 

3. Poets have written many things concerning women, seme 

of which are true, some false ; but Tacitus relates that 
the ancient Germans considered the sayings of women 
prophetic. 

4. In fighting, ancient nations used stones, darts, and swords, 

we use more destructive weapons. They fought hand- 
to-hand, we fight at a distance. 

5. Cicero, the illustrious orator, was bom at Arpinum, of 

noble parents, in the hundred and sixth year, a.c., and 
was murdered by Antonius in the forty-third year, a.c. 

6. His fellow-citizens made Cicero consul, but for many 

reasons he became hateful to them, and they expelled 
him from Rome. 

7. The speeches of Cicero are very long, and many of them 

were never spoken. It is very pleasant after so many 
years to read what was never spoken, and is yet called 
a speech. 

S. I bought this book from Lucilius for thirty-five shillings. 
Having read it I am sorry that I bought it. 

9. In a short time the general marched thirty miles, crossed 
the river, attacked the enemy's camp by night, took it, 
and slew ten thousand men. 

10. Fifty-five years before the birth-of Christ, Caesar, a general 
of the Romans, invaded this island, and having con- 
quered the Britons, returned to Gaul. 
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XLVI. 

LONGER GENERAL EXERCISES. 

^ I. Julius Csesar, the illustrious general, was bom in the 

hundredth year A.C. (b.c. 100). After the death of his 
father, in the year 84 A. c, Caesar married Cornelia, 
daughter of Cinna, the fnen<7of Marius, who two years 
before had been made consul for the seventh time. 

2. When a young man, Csesar was sent by the senate to Spain, 

where he remained one year, and robbed the Spaniards 
with incredible greediness. After his return he was 
made consul, with Pompey and Crassus as colleagues. 
These three were called the triumviri. 

3. With four legions, Csesar was sent to Gaul to reduce it 

under the Roman power. In certain books called 
Conunentaries, Caesar tells us in what way he dis- 
charged the mandates of the senate. He overcame the 
Helvetii, the Belgae, and the Nervii, and afterwards 
crossed over into Britain. 

4. Pompeius was disgusted at Caesar's victories, and beiAg 

asked his opinion, advised the soiate to recall Caesar 
from GauL Nothing could have been more hateful to 
Caesar than the command (which) he received from the 
senate, nor did he hesitate to declare that he would not 
leave the army. 

5. Caesar afterwards set out with his legions for Italy, and 

crossed the Rubicon, a small river that divides Italy 
from Gaul. He marched to Rome^ from which city 
Pompeius had fled to Greece. 

6. Pompeius being defeated, fled into iEgypt, where he was 

murdered ; out Caesar, after many victories, was made 
consul and Dictator. He also was murdered on the 
Ides of March, B.C. 43. 



PART III. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN 

GRAMMAR. 

I. 
FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS. 

1. How many cases are there of the Latin noun? Write 

their names. What is the sign of the ablative, of 
the genitive, of the vocative ? 

2. Give the case-endings of a noun of the first declension ; 

write out in full — nauta^ mensaf Dea^ pana. 

3. Of what cases are — domini, magistro^ dotninisy menstE, 

niensisy dominarumt mensd^ mensa^ bello^ bdli^ agrorum ? 
— showing the case-endings only. 

4. Write out in full the declensions oi-^-tener^ bonus , niger^pius. 

5. What are the case-endings of a noun of the second 

declension? Decline in full — arvuniy filiusy Proper- 
tins, telum, numusy aper. 

6. Why is abus sometimes a dative and ablative case-ending 

in the first declension ? Decline equa^ dea, filial anima, 

7. Write out together the words — apta arma^ vir benignusy 

agnus niger^ filia dUecta, castra stativa, 

8. Write out at length — satur, puer^ jugerum, alter^ mem- 

. brumy consilium, filvus-familiaSy and Fompefus, 

9. Decline together in the plural — satura capella, faber colli' 

dusy dumetum asperum, puella pulchray avumferreutn. 
10. What old forms are there of the genitive case? Give 
instances. Decline according to old forms — aquuy 
fatniliay moneta, esca. 
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II. 



GENDERS, &c., FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 

CONTINUED. 

1. State in what classes of words um is allowable instead of 

orum in the genitive pluraL Explain the form of the 
following expressions : — duum virum, miliia nummum, 
prafectus socium^ magnanimum generator eguorum, 
binuffi miilium, 

2. Write in full — amphora plena^ modii multif terrigena an- 

tiquuSf liberi dttOy qtuUemi gladii, 

3. Give in Ml the declension of — ambo^ duOf unt*s, temi, du' 

cenii, 

4. What is the gender of—genery aurtga, dominuSf aper, ea- 
' peikty convivay ulmusy calum, carbasusy Hadriay pHaguSy 

vannusy dammay Cremera^ caper, gallusy mancipiumy 
poetay scrofa? 

5. Give instances of nouns of first or second declension — 

(i) That are found to belong to some other declen- 
sion. 

(2) That vary in gender. 

(3) That vary in meaning, according as they are 

singular or plural. 

(4) That have plural forms only. 

(5) That have singular forms only. 

6. Point out in the following instances of the foregoing. 

(Do not take it for granted that every werd is an 
instance pf some such distinction.) — ComUium, ludusy 
laiirusy calumy fumusy faba, copicy rostrum, operuy 
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frenuntf crefundia^ castra^ epultti FasH^ gratia, menduy 
commentarmSf vesper^ materia^ nunama, therma:^ 
rostrum^ jacus, facetia, arma, 

7. Give rales for the genders of the first and second de< 

clensions, noting the principal exceptions. 

8. Correct mistakes (if any) in the following — humus est 

humidus ; pirus alius ; fago umbroso ; peiagus lata; 
cupressum aensum ; vir ignotus ; lauri magna ; mystica 
vannus ; agna lanigero, 

9. Write in full the declension of — semndr Centaurus ; 

hircus setiger : domus amana ; forum verbosum ; 
racemiftr. 
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III. 
THIRD DECLENSION. 

1. Make a list of case-endings of the third declension, adding 

a rule for the formation of the genitive plural in um 
or ium, 

2. What terminations of the declension are usually feminine ? 

Indicate the gender oi^artifex^ canisy Veritas, dux^ 
punuxy follis, turns, torris, municeps, nex, plebs, verres, 
clavis, pontifsx, sacerdos, vervex, cespes, merx, 

3. Write out the declension oi—trabs, sus, nubes, stirps, lex, 

nex, supellex, sitis, 

4. Give the noniinative singular and plural of — duce, im- 

bri, judicum, ccUcaribus, coti, noctis, fonte, leonibus, 
turrim, igne, maribus, assibus, axetn, sanguinem, 
camis, nepoH, tramitum, siler, salutem, cordibus. 

5 Decline in combination — sincerum vas ; lex justa ; conjux 
Jidelis ; vox ^clara ; princeps dolens ; quicunque labor ; 
tellus melior ; sors qucssita. 

6. Indicate to what genders the following terminations may 

be referred : — ar, al, is, aus, er, es, ut, s, preceded by 
a consonant, ux, ex, es parisyllabic, justifying your 
reference by instances. 

7. Decline in the plural only — cadaver, fulgur, jecur, ardor, 

cequor^ consul, os (both), vas (both). 

8. What are defective nouns ? In what cases are the follow- 

ing defective —»■ z/j — , op — , frug — , fauc — , vie — , 
prec — ^ Write out all their known cases. 
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IV. 
THIRD DECLENSION. 

1. Give the genitive and ablative singular and genitive plural 

of the following — opus^ mens, ars^ lis, fraus, homo, 
monile, carmen, vulnus, sedes, pugio, pavo, exul, mulier, 
finis, ordo, virtus, comes. 

2. Give the accusative singular and plural of the following — 

fcLX, nux^ miles, animal, partibus^ cndtatis. cestas, vi, 
restis, canalis, scelus, cubUe, torques. 

3. What is meant by heterogenea, heteroclUa, oblique case, 

stem, locative case ? 

4. Decline in combination — Casar, dux victor; miles for tis 

Valerius ; eques acer Gallus ; Ariovistus princeps Ger- 
manus ; legio undecima invicta ; animal ferox leo ; 
bestia nulla prudentior ; lupus celer. 

5. What changes of meaning follow change of number in the 

following — Hortus, ludus, pars, cedes, rostrum, aqua, 
copia, gratia, impedimentum, opera, littera, career, ops ? 

6. Give instances of words of the third declension used in 

the singular only, and explain the origin of such use. 

7. Give a rule for determining nouns of the masculine gender 

of the third declension. 
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V. 



ADJECTIVES. 

1. Write out the plural oi^simUiSf ingenSf pauper^ alacer^ 

hilariSf feliXf audax, tnelior, 

2. Write out the singular oi—durioTf tristis, acer^ major^ 

feroxy tenax, humiliSf cder^ memory dives, superior, 
uber. 

3. Indicate the usual form of comparison for the comparative 

and superlative. Cbmpare — pigfr, tener, 'pauper, 
facilis, gracilis, sterilis, brevis, niger, doctus, cutaax, 
pirn, arduus, duHus, lotus, decens, gravis, vdox^ edax, 
cdeber. 

4. Compare also — dexter, uber, va/er, prosperus, imbecillus, 

stncerus, severus, amabUis^ satur, fertilis. 

5. Compare vHisa— bonus, malus, parvus, nequam, dives, 

senex, fragi, equus, benevolus, malejicus, juvenis, mag- 
nejicus^ sacer, odor, prior, inferior, mirus, 

6. State to what positive forms (if any) the following belong : 

uUimuSf tmus, naiu minimus, pesdmus, postumus^ 
summus, extimus, poHssimus, plurimus, primus, natu 
maximus, major, citerior, honorificentior, diiissimus, 
uberrimus. 

7. (i) Compare (2) decline in combination — illagarrula; 

hie canis moreUtx ; nulla navis hUa; istepuer assiduus; 
id eubile vacuum ; quaque femina gracilis, 

8. Do participles admit of comparison ? If so, give instances* 
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VI. 

ALL DECLENSIONS/ 

1. Make a syiK^tical table of the Latin case-endings in all 

dedensions. 

2. Write out the declension of — clcus, arcus, poriusy visus, 

genu, veru, tridus, idus, spes, res, dies, fades, acies, 

3. Indicate the gender oi—porticus, penus, nurus, domus, 
' locus, tumultus, strepiius, dies, concursus, idus, tribus, 

spes, 

4. Decline in combination — lauta domus ; quercusferax ; dies 

felix ; res angusta ; acies instructa ; eques acer, 

5. Are there any words referable both to the first and fifth de- 

clensions, as also to the second and fourth declensions ? 
Give instances. 

6. Give general rules by which the gender of Latin nouns 

may be determined. 

7. Decline in combination — iste locuples homo ; ea redux 

mulier ; currus noster quadrijugus ; ille vigil miles ; 
hoc atrox certamen ; fraier meus sapiens; ipse consul 
Valerius. 

8. Give the nominative case singular (if any) of the fallowing — 

veteri, arcubus,' impuberis, nullius, desu&s, plana, 
^IcUano, dono, fronde, remige, declivi, equabus, diUs, 
silvestrem, iduum, atate, virtlms, pari, virtute, supellec- 
tilem, frcenos, ccelos, murmura, opera, furem, nomine^ 
edaci, melipribus, deabus, nigris, l&ibus, muribus, node, 
kalendis, balteo, cursu, genu, dierum, qtuTcubus, mensas. 
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GREEK FORMS, PATRONYMICS AND ANOMALOUS 

WORDS. 

1. Decline — yEneaSy yEacides, Siraionice, athleta^ sophistes^ 

AnchiseSy Chlamys, Achates, Andromache, Cestos, Echo, 
Dido, Atreus, Perseus, Hero. 

2. Decline in combination — infausta Erinys, insula Tenedos, 

prisiis ingens, Arahs tenax, lynx ultUans. 

3. What are the chief endings used to form patronymics? Form 

masculine and feminine patronymics from the following 
words : Priamus, Cecrops, Tyndarus, Nereus, Triton^ 
Peleus, Dardanus, ^nects. Atlas, yEacus, Laertes^ 
Atreus. 

4. Explain the form and use ol—fas, rus, mel, instar, ccepe, 

pondo, sponte, mane, fru^, nequam, 

5. Translate — coronam argenteam libram pondo \ homofrugi; 

minimus natu ; injussu meo, instar montis equum ; 
quinpiagena pondo consulibus data, 

6. Account for the change of meaning in the plural of the 

following words :—^ra//a, hortus, mors, opis, ludus, 
sal, pars, copia, career, aqua^ tctbula, opera, rostrum, 
finis, impedimentum,. 
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VIII. 

NUMBERS. 

1. Write in Latin the first ten numerals, (i) ordinal, (2) car- 

dinal, (3) distributive. 

2. Give your own age in Latin, also the day o^ the nvonth^ 

the number of days in the year, the number of days 
since your last birthday, and the number of the year. 

3. Write out three times (3 multiplied by all numbers to 12 

inclusive) in Latin. 

4. Express in Latin — thirty ships, two hundred and seventy 

men, fifty-five horses, ninety-nine boys, and the odd 
numbers between 27 and 54. 

5. Decline in combination — unus consul superstes ; dua 

menscB onerata ; tria armenta pinguia ; ducenti equiies 
profugi; ambofilii sollerUs. 

6. Translate — bince mime; quaterna pramia ; decies deni ; 

singtila uxores ; quinos catulos ; quadragena bina ceris, 

7. Give some rule for the order in which Latin numerals 

stand, and illustrate from the following numbers — 653, 
235, 19, 48, 2374, 561. 

8. Write the Latin for — ten, ten apiece, twenty at a time, 

twenty-fifth, two hundred at a time, thirty times, a 
half, three thousand. 

9. How do you express numbers above a hundred thousand, 

for instance, 350,000, 2,000,000, 1,000,000 ? 

10. Write down the signs for the numbers from i to 20 inclu- 
sive. Explain, XC.f CX, CCCC^ DC, Z., LX,^ 
LXLy M., MD, 
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IX. 

MONEY, TIME, &c. 

1. Give the divisions of the Roman month, and add a rule for 

determining the occurrence of the divisions. 

2. Write down in Latin — May loth, December 25th, July 

1st, 26th August. The dates of the four Saturdays of 
the present month, 9th June, 24th May, 13th March, 
2xst September, 29th September, ist January. 

3. Write in English— /rw/iV non, Octob., pridie Kal, Feb,, 

a.d. V. Non ltd,, Idibus Februariis, a.d. Kal. vlii. Jun, 
Nonis Sept., a,d, IV. Id, Sext., a.d. xviii. Kal. Mai., 
Idibtis Martiis. iii. Id. Jan., XIX. Kal. Feb., a,d, iii., 
Non. Dec, 

4. Decline in combination — ille heres ex asse felix ; nos ire' 

centi; quince mercedes ; asses centesinta ; eadem JUia 
familias heres ex semisse. 

5. Give tlie Latin for — a-half, seven-eighths, two-thirds ; 

five-twelfths, heir to a seventh, one-ninth, three- 
fifths. 

6. Explain HS. (two meanings), xviii., [XfCL HS., fHST, 

IX., Id, CIo. 

Is the symbol M strictly correct ? 
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X. 

PRONOUNS, &c. 

X. Decline in full — €go, se, tUy is, identy ille, 

2. Distinguish — iste, is, ille, ipse, hie, 

3. Decline in singular only — quis, qui, quisquam, uter, 

4. Is there any difference between the inflection of quis 

(interrogative), and quis (indefinite) ? 

5. Write out in combination — Quis ariifex callidus ; eadem 

respublica incolumis ; Quid jusjuranduMf ilU semivir, 
unusquisque fullo ineptus. 

6. Decline ~ij/f, ipse, ecquis, cUteruter, neuter, qualis* 

7. Decline in combination — Plerique equitis acerritni; qua^ 

dam mulier formosa. 

8. What are pronominal adjectives ? Decline — nulla, solus^ 

utrum, 

9. Account for the words — quicum, ubi, quibuscum, ibi. What 

is the locative case ? Is it represented by any other 
existing case ? 

10. Decline in combination (singular only) — Ego uxor infelix ; 

neuter paterfamilias diligens; tu lepida soror, 

11. With what words are the terminations—^/^, m^, cc, allow* 

able ? 

12. Account for the expressions — itm interest te valere; meek 

rejert. 
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XI. 

VERBS, &c 

1. Give an account of the mood, tenses and numbers of a 

Latin verb, 

2. Is the infinitive a mood? If not, what? 

3. What is the stem of a verb? Indicate the stems of 

monere, pellicere^ regnarey spoliare^ nescimuSf prodi- 
dimus, serebant, vocenty audisti, crevissent, fottsu, per- 
dentem, celahe. 

4. "Every single word of the Latin finite verb is a com- 

plete sentence. " Show the truth of this statement. 

5. Is any meaning attachable to the following terminations : — 

-m, as for instance, inqua-nif ame-m, su-m ; -t, as for 
instance, es-t, vivun-t, ediderun-t^ malebati't? 

6. What are transitive, intransitive, neuter-passive, and de- 

ponent verbs ? Give instances. 

7. How do you distinguish between verbs of various con- 

jugations? What is the conjugation of — cantare^ 
canere, struere^ starey aperirCy cupercy tenergy elkerey 
cumbercy sancirey itweterascerey crepare, fugerey arderey 
rapergy mitterey scinderey meterey plorare ? 

8. Are there any verbs of mixed conjugations, or any that 

cannot be referred to the ordinary classification ? 

9. Discuss the meanings of each part of the word 

aud-i<n-m-us. 
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XTI. 



VERBS, &c. 

I Write the (bird person plural of the imperfect tense in all 
moods of the stems — cur-, am-^ reg-, vit-f lug-, doc-, 
aud'f vid'y put-, ar-, /od', cresc-, _/?-, not-f cens-, 

2. Give the perfect tense terminations with the method of 

forming this tense in ist, 2nd, 4th conjugations. 

3. Write out the imperative mood of — scribere, legere, tenere^ 

quiesarey locare, haurire. How many tenses are repre- 
sented in the imperative mood ? 

4. Make a scheme or synopsis of the inflections only of a 

verb in the indicative mood, for all conjugations. 

5. What contractions are allowable? Give the words of 

which the following are contractions or alterations — 
regere, regare, regere, monuere, dixti, ierunt, amarunt, 
amare, afnere, audisti, faxim, haurircy kauriere, postt^ 
ere, recipiebare, isti, neqtdsHs, cognosses, norim, amasse, 
sepelisse, 

6. What are the supine and gerundive participle? Is the 

future in rtts declinable in all its cases? 

7. What is the quantity of the syllables — erimus, eritis, 

(i) in the perfect subjunctive, (2) in the future per- 
fect? 

8. Write out the conjunctive mood of sum. Are you 

acquainted with any other form for the present con- 
junctive? 
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XIII. 
VERBS, &c. 

1 Make a synopsis of the tense endings of the imperative 

mood of verbs of the four conjugations. Give 
instances of exceptions to these formations. 

2 Of what tenses and conjugations are the following i^^dam, 

currebaHs, pariiar, ameriSi tribuamuSf sedeHtis, tergetis, 
scistis, locutus suntf acugnt, feriuntur^ tnolUi sumus, 
rueritis, repperistisy feceriti quasieratffugit^ nestivif 

3. What is the supine of a verb ? How many are there ? 

Give the supines (if any) of dico^ plangOy surgo, t^o, 
ttfiguo, oleOf trahOf ago, parco, aveo, calveo, siruio, 
guftdo, indOf rado, mitto, subdo, occidOy cudo, de/endo, 
solvo^ ptico, mtnuo, tribuoy scro, sero, oro^ cano, caniOy 
plieo, 

4. Does any special meaning attach to the following termi- 

nations, if so, what ? — clam-itOy obdarmi-sco, lab-asfo, 
cur-so, imper-itOy min-UoTy sen-escoy es-urioy cant'UlOy 
vent'itOy jac-tOy tu-tOTy ampleC'toTy lig-urrhy cal-escoy 
scrib'ilhy crepit0y portOy sermo'cinory pingu-escoy pr-urio, 

5. What is the perfect tense termination of verbs in " sco " ? 
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XIV. 
VERBS, &c. 

1. Make a classification of consonants according to theii 

vocalization. 

2. What is reduplication ? Give instances. Does reduplica* 

tion occur in compounds e.g. recurro f 

3. Give the perfect and supine of raptOj crepo, aperio^ ferveo, 

tndo^ candeOf peto^ areetsoy libo, verto^ retundo^ pinso, 
psallOf comperio, exuOy saiio, nuo, no?, Jleo, minuoy 
sterno, 

4. What is the imperative future of the following : — cretum^ 

satum, frutturusy notum, punctUy cogncveris, pellesy 
spemeresy sonaty plicabimusy amiciuSy Julcires f 

5. What are the principal irregular deponent verbs of the 

second and fourth Conjugations ? 

6. To what class of verbs belong — ausus sum, fisusy ccenatusy 

prandebanty potOy veneoyfioy liceof 

7. Give the principal parts (including the future) of — exper- 

giscoTy nascoTy experioTy nanciscoTy tdciscoTy asseniioTy 
compaciscoTy misereory mentior, reory confiteoTy inolioty 
licear, 

8. Give the present indicative, active, and future participle 

of — nixus esty nacH sunty mov^musy messuerey qui- 
tunty pupugisseSy rutty arripuisHy sanctum, somius, 
cubaresy nomnSy solvety amasseSy condideras. 

9. Decline in combination — ha res-repetunda. 
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XV. 

VERBS, &c. 

1. Write out in full the present tense of — volo^ fio, fero^ nolo, 

ftror, 

2. What is the derivation of — malo, />ossum, nolo? Write 

out their principal parts. 

3. What are the tense, mood, &c. oi—JienSi fi, fore^ tulere, 

nonvis, nolitOj mails, males, malts, malles, poterit, 
potuerit, potestis, possent, itsti, ito, Hum, est, essetis, sis f 

4. Write out the alternative forms used in the conjugation of 

Ifdere, 

5. What is the formation of tlie future infinitive passive of a 

regular verb ? Give the future infinitive of ulciscor, 
reor, comminiscor, apiscor, 

6. The following words represent different meanings and 

conjugations r make the proper distinction — colligo, 
volo, appello, consterno, compello, mando, /undo, obsero. 

7. The following are distinguished by quantity thoiigh spelt 

alike. Distinguish also their meanings and conjuga- 
tion : — colo, cdlo, dko, dtco, lego, l^go, pradico, pradko. 

8. To what two forms may the following supines be referred 

— passum, victum, pactum, versum, tentum, cretum ? 
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XVI. . 

VERBS, &c. 

1. What is an impersonal verb? Of what conjugation are 

most impersonal verbs ? What is the construction of — 
decety miseretf licety pertinetf attinety lubet ? 

2. Write out the Latin for — T may ; thou mayest, &c. I 

ought ; thou oughtest, &c. I am sorry ; thou art 
sorry, &c. 

3. Make a list of pure impersonals, chiefly relating to states 

of the weather. 

4. What construction is used with juvat, fallit, praterit, in- 

terest, re/ert, Jit, constat, pertasum est ? 

5. In what way may an intransitive verb be used imper- 

sonally? Give instances. Is ** luditurmihi,^^ 2l right 
construction ? 

6. Show by example the use of the gerundive impersonally, 

and add the signification of your instances. 

7. Define a defective, and an intransitive verb. Write out all 

the known parts of inquam. Is inquam used as a 
principal or dependent verb ? 

8. Write in full the imperative mood of capi, the perfect 

tenses of odi; the future of memini. What is the 
passive participle of odi ? 

9 Mention the known parts of fari, and of ajo, 

10. To what verbs are the following words referred — Salvebis, 
qucesumus, vale, apage, age, cette, injit? 
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XVII. 
VERBS, &C. 

1. What are the conjunctive, the subjunctiye, and optative 

moods ? When does the conjunctive become eubjunc- 
tive? 

2. Make a synopsis of the terminations of the conjunctive 

moods and tenses, active and paaeive. 

3. Are the terminations in the plural of the perfect conjunc- 

tive to be pronounced tmus, or {mus ; tHs, or i^ / 

4. Identify the following words, giving first person singular 

of their present indicative, future indicative, and 
present conjunctive— n^/^fr^", Urrcrgnt, fremueris^ jacu^ 
issfnt, calleretf sonuerUiSf amassefts, jeceritis^ imbuant, 
£6sserim, foJiaris, frucii, essemus, tonderem, exsiinctis, 
simuSf solvatf scripserim, tergcat. 

5. Give the third person plural of the pluperfect conjunctive, 

the passive supine, and the future participle oi—peh, 
acuo, spargo, vincio, vinco, jacictf jaceo, sero, uro, com^ 
buro, Sfando, scindo, sequor^ Hqueo^ labor^ tnorior, 
gip^o* frf^^^go* f^ff^^go* ico, cupiOf cdisco, coquo, pes- 
sumdOf cingOf tlatuio, occulo^ circumdo, pfrgo, surgo, 
luOf aliicio, irana, noceOy pandoy patior, poto^ possum, 
SAO, loquor, abolesco, satesco, ordior, 

6. Write out the passive imperative oi—rumpo, premo, rego, 

sino, dotfio, uro, tondeo. 

7. What is the difiierence in inflexion between the present 

indicative of orior and adorior f 

8. Decline in combination — nos omnes comiles. 
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XVIII. 

PARTICLES. 

1. What is the meaning of the tenns causal, concessive, 

final, temporal, and dubitative, as applied to conjunc- 
tions? 

2. Construct three short sentences of each kind according to 

your definition, using the necessary conjunctions, and 
the verbs video^ vemo^ dico^ puto. 

3. Signify to what class of conjunctions each of the follow- 

ing may belong — verOf attamefty quoque, at, enitnveroj 
ergo, ut, ufut, quippe, licei, etiamsi, igitur, 

4. Make a list of prepositions taking the accusative case. 

What is the construction of versus t 

5. Make a list of prepositions governing the ablative case. 

Is there any other construction of elam t What .is 
the use of a, abs, ab, e, ext How is cum sometimes 
placed with regard to the cases it takes ? 

6. Are any of these used as adverbs ? Mention prepositions 

used as adverbs. Remark oa the use of these words 
in the following sentences : — adduQ milia, clam pairem, 
iribus harts ante ; harts past tribus sub Jove ; septentri- 
ones versus ; usque genua, mento tenus ; I pra t a 
ratianibus ; procul patria, 

7. Give some rule for determining the use of super, subter, 

in, sub, with accusative and ablative. 

8. What prepositions may never be used out of composition ? 

May ve, in ve-sanus, ve-cars, be reckoned as a preposi- 
tion so used ? 

9. Conmare and decline in combination — provida fiia 

famUias. Write out the third person plural of each 
tense of ctertia. 
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XIX. 

ADVF.RBS. 

1. Define an adverb ; classify adverbs according to their 

uses. 

2. Indicate in the following list of adverbs which of them 

may be referred to time, place, &c. — juxta^ undique^ 
radicituSf dliquorsum, quousque, hcu:, quo, qtut, qui, 
illic, hinCf hunc, iterum, scBpe, diu, protinus, staiim, 
illico, mane, plane, profecto, vix, ma^is, bene, male, con- 
sulto, fonan, equidem, forsitan, quippe, prope, 

3. Compare — graviter, bene, cito, scepe, nuper, constanter, 

feliciter, acriter, tuto, magnopcre, parum, multum, diu, 
satis. 

4. Compare— ^aj/a lex nuper rogata ; homo egenus male v^s- 

titus ; multum sapientice ; multa audacter dicta / ea 
mater familias frugi. 

5. Give the terminations of adverbs derived from adjectives, 

with instances. Distinguish between magis and plus. 

6. Correct if necessary the mistakes in the following adverbial 

forms — nuperius, satissime, faciliter, grave, potissime, 
summiter, dulciter, benevolenter, caro, auindecime, 
noviper, magnificenter, 

7. What is the adverbial numeral ? Write the corresponding 

adverbial numerals for one to twenty-five. Write cut 
in Latin nine times according to multiplication. 

8. Compare — mirifiee, velociter, dulce, sero. 
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XX. 



PREPOSITIONS, &c. 

1. How is abs usually constructed? Is absque a word in 

frequent use ? Define a preposition. 

2. What cases do the following take — ad^ exy ante, apudy 

coram, clam, contra^ cis, super, versus, prope, secundum, 
cum, tenus, erga, extra, prater, penes, supra, tenus, 
sine, juxta, propter ? 

• 

3. Construct ten short sentences illustrating use of preposi- 

tions with the accusative case ; six short sentences 
with the ablative. 

4. Define a Conjunction. Classify the conjunctions. 

5. What are the enclitics? Why are they so called? Men- 

tion the conjunctions used in comparisons, e.g, quctsi. 

6. Enumerate some interjections which are otherwise used 

as nouns, as verbs, as adverbs. 

7. Account for — agesisl sultis I sodes! edepol! mecastorl 

qucesol m^dittsfidius I sti ambol in malam crucem ! 

8. What interjections are used for — joy, praise, sorrov^, indi- 

cation ? 

9. Parse — me miserum 1 Eheu ! jam trecenti nauta adsuni ! 
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XXI. 

GENERAL. 

1. Account for such expressious as — opust, similist, dignust^ 

lignunCs, 

2. Write the present tense of prosum^ adduce any other in- 

stance of the use of a parasitic letter introduced for 
euphony's sake. 

3. Give the derivation of — de-esty affore^ possem^ absens^ 

mallemf ambit, interfit, nequitnus, contest, 

4. What part of the verb is — escitf siet, escunt, perduint, faxit, 

surrexef 

5. To what feelings would you refer the following inter- 

jections ? adding also their English equivalents — 
phuil ohel heil ejal heus! eheul taxtaxl ehol 

6. Distinguish between the use of — et^ ac, atque^ que. Has 

the last word any connexion with the relative pronoun 
quif 

7. What are the correlatives of— is, qua/is, tot, quo, tantus, 

toiidem, quam, quumf 

8. Make a list of the usual indefinite pronouns with their 

meanings. 

9. Decline together — istud carmen saliare, qualecumque, 

malum. 
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XXIT. 

WORD-FORMATION. 

1. Give the meaning and furnish instances of tlie terminations 

— mefiy mefUuiHf oVy io, ura, cu/ufn, etunty inOy arms. 
He, 

2. Derive — examen, fulmen, jumentum, adjumentum, sepul* 

crum, tonsor, pistor, tnoliftarius, vicHma, trimus, bi- 
mestriSf Jlabellum, 

3. What is — a suffix, an affix, a radical, a stem, a root, an 

inflexion ? Explain the word etymology. 

4. Derive— ^/<gw»i«», tegmen, cubile, fama, flammQi jtivenais, 

cupido, audaXf laquax, atroXy geneirixy digitus, atra- 
mentum, furtum. 

5. Form substances from the stems— ^«ft/-, pung', al-, op-, 

stra-yfrag'y or-, teg-, ag-, 

6. What words can be formed from the stems — st', leg; sepel-, 

cur-, ama-, mon- ? 

7. What meaning belongs to the endings ulum, atus, ium, 

tas, tudo f 

8. What are the Latin diminutive terminations ? 

9. Derive and explain the meaning of — asellus, Jhsculus, 

ocellus, patella, rivulus, filiola, agellus, opusculum^ 
reticulum. 
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XXIII. 

WORD-FORMATION. 

1. Give the suffixes used for the formation of Latin ad- 

jectives. 

2. 'Dtny^—facunduSf lacrimabundus^ docUis, ductiiisy audax, 

feroXf raptdus, caducus^ capHvus, JissiliSf iracundus, 
pudicus. Add further instances of the same kind, and 
in each case show the meaning of the termination. 

3. In any page or thirty lines of work set for translation, 

select the (i) derived nouns, (2) the derived adjectives ; 
make a list of them, underlining the suffixes, and 
explaining their meaning. 

4. Form adjectives from the following verbs — cado^ doy moveo^ 

sterno, noceOj edo, rideo^ credere^ rapio, fruor^ amare, 

5. Form substantives fxam—gignOf adolesco, favere, ferveo^ 

trakOf veho, fundere, compleOj qtieri, vertere^ mutare. 

6. Mention some suffixes signifying action, instrument, office, 

locality. 

7. Derive ; and explain the meaning of the terminations of — 

vinolenhtSf aeneus.^ ferreus, paternus, hotustuSf floridus, 
Aumidus, Aodiemus, veniosus, verbosus, quernuSy bar' 
batus, 

8. What is meant by — gentile names, patronymics, local 

names, pranomen, agnomen^ nomen^ cognomen ? Give 
instances. 

9. Derive local names from — Koma^ Clmium^ Fidena^ Arpt- 

nuiUy Narbo. 
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XXIV. 

WORD-FORMATION. 

1. Give instances of frequentative, desiderativcy and inclioative 

verbs. 

2. What nouns belong to — cumulare, prceliari, locare^ nun- 

tiatdtf regnassetf somniabam, equitabOf floreat^ callere, 
mettar^ servieham^ blandUus^ snevioHs^ erudiant, audienSf 
sortituSf sifiref 

3. What verbs are derived from — iatro^ cura, cena, acusyfrons^ 

siHs^ speSf tmlnus i 

4. What is the derivation oi—plebiscitum^ nefttstus^ arnHbatf 

inopiay collega, denuo, effrenus^ irrifus, semestnSt pompa^ 
quincunxy tripudmm^ solstUtum, sesterHum^ ddirare, 
prosperus^ auceps^ conjux, opifex^ spicUegium^ bustum, 
vendere? 

^, In what ways can- adverbs be formed from adjectives? 
What cases of nouns are sometimes used for adverbs ? 
Give the derivation ol—paulum, parum, gratis^ affatim^ 
statintf nuper^ strktim^ mordicus^ segregatintf, nudius' 
tertius^ 

6. Make a list of the adverbial terminations with instances in 

each case. 

7. Give the derivation oi—nuncupare, tubicenf consuetudo, 

flabellum^ 

d. Axe ihe following legitimate derivations ? OviD, FttsH^ vi. 
299 ; sqq, ? — 

i. Stat vi terra sua, vi stando Vesia vocaiur, 
ii. At iocuS' aflammis et quod iovet omnia dictus, 
iii. nine quoque yosM^bulum dici rear : indeprecando 
Affamur vestam. 
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XXV. 

GENERAL. 

1. Decline throughout, and give the gender oi—genU^ mulia-i" 

' bus^ nomine^ pdlttdes^ senataresy arma, 

i 

2. Decline milWmSy and explain the differences observable 

between the singular and plural of this word; also 
decline tres, 

3. Give the principal parts of the verbs — redacto, coUectos^ 

miserunty dediderunt^ ferre^ cado, cadOy cedOy scindo, 

4. Write out the present and pluperfect subjunctive of-^ 

arbitrarentur, ferrcy posseftt 

5. ' Decline throughout and give the gender of — mUituniy hosUy 
agminey colU, castris, locOy colonuniy spe^ salutisy corpori' 
Dus^ cadaveribus, flumen. 

6. Give the principal parts of — consHteraty inferrenty timerent, 

resisterey gererentuTy cognorissenty prastiterunty jacenfi- 
busy dejktisy ddterety ascenderCy subirey redegeraty direptisy 
auderent* 

7. Decline duarumy and all other declinable cardinal numbers 

under 10. 

8. Write out present and imperfect subjunctive of poiUus^ 

and the first person of all the tenses of cosperunt, 

9. What are the degrees of comparison oi—extremay proximi, 

propCy latissimunty faciliay crebeTy ardtmsy dives y frugi^ 
benevolus ? 
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• XXVI. 

GENERAL. 

1. Give the derivation of, and the literal meaning according 

to the derivation, oi—prasHtetutU, insistgremt, caacer- 
vatis, remitterentf nequicquam, ascendere^ imquissimum. 

2. Write out the imperative mood and perfect subjunctive of 

— iucidissentf jacefUibuSf suHre, 

3.* Declme — rem, ruHSf sepes^ agminis^ iter^ siii, quidquidf 
and give their genders. 

4. Give principal parts of — adjtvuabaniy deferdfot, incisis, 

perspici, enacts, deligantf secuH^ intercedere^ adoriri, 
pulsa. 

5. Write out future and future perfect oi^ossunt^ defereban\ 

effecerant, impedirent, 

O. Give the derivation of, and literal meaning according to 
the derivation, of — tnunfmattum^ impediretur^ ad' 
missis, 

7. Decline, and give the genders of—- r«5iw, locum, eomplures, 

exerciius, nocti, sarcinis, 

8. Write out imperative mood of — capio, fero* Also the 

imperfect subjunctive o£— -possum, volo, fio. 

9. Decline throughout^^wtr^w^jw, quisquis^ alius. 
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XXVII. 

GENERAL. 

1. Give the genitive singular and dative plural of-^caro, dos^ 
muSf vellus^ loeus^ palus^ civis^ cinis. Name in each 
case the gender. 

?. What part of the verb is—proderitt movere, uiufUur^ 
proaetf prodeunty fleturus^ amaberet 

3. Give principal parts of — orior^ mariar, cupto^ saHo, lavo, 

petlo^ coquoy meto, fingOy Jigo, emo, fundo, 

4. Give future oi—possumy vohy nolo; the second person 

singular, indicative present oi'—fioy feroy eoy queoy maloy 
potior y mortar, 

5. Mention — (a) Nouns used only in the plural. 

(b) Nouns which change their meaning in the 
plural, 

6. What cases are used in Latin to express Hmey pricey and 

measure i 

7. In what different ways may ''do not do thi? " be expressed 

in Latin? 

8. What cases are governed by — diveSy utilisy prcsdiiusyfrettu 

dignuSf parcoy potior y pigeiy miseret t 

9. Explain the meaning of-— ethical dativey attractiony and 

synaresis; and give instances of each. 
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XXVIII. 

GENERAL. 

1. How many cases are there in Latin, and how are they 

distinguished ? 

2. Write out the genitive plural of — ver^ vir, rete, pws, pfcus^ 

famesy avis^ grex, cants, lupus, piscis, dux, 

3. Write out first person singular perfect indicative of— 

stemOt cumbo, scindo, tero, jubeo, gradior, mitto, cado^ 
frango, emo, veho, luo, obliviscor^ 

4. Compare — dives, parvus, gracilis, nequam, posterus, egenus, 

niger, inferus, 

5. Give parts of — nascor, nandscor, obliviscor, oblino, figo, 

Jinsfo, audio, ordtpr, gradior, expergiscor, 

6. State the construction of impersonal verbs. 

7. In what cases do ut and qui take the indicative and sub- 

junctive respectively ? 

8. Give examples of — inceptive, desideratvve, frequentative 

verbs. 

9. Compare —^ </«^«j, asper, niger, malus, malevolus, pius, 

su&ra, inferior, arduus, celer, mobilis, gracilis, tener. 
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XXIX. 

GENERAU 

1. Give the perfect and supine of — curro, decurro^ cano, 

recinOf pello, compello, cado^ reddo, recidoy JugiOy nieto^ 
qtiarOf veneOy vello, verto, tnvo, vinco^ vincio; and the 
perfect oi—patior, nanciscoTf mentiory tnetior, pctciscor^ 
furor, 

2. (i) Give the gender and quantity oi^—Populus (a people), 

populus (a poplar) ; malus (an apple tree), mains (a 
mast) : codices (plural of codex). 

(2) Give the genders of — sindon, pes^ tuber, callisy vomer, 

3. Distinguish these perfect tenses— /^Wt, pependi; Mi, edi; 

iiictdi, incidi. Give tlie perfect tense and the supine 
oi—percutiOf daoquOj descendo, exsciudo, 

4. Deriver-Mw^r/wj, swcerus, peruicax, jumetUum, tibiceny 

mancipiumy dodrans^ sodes, scilicet, 

5. Define the meaning of the term deponettt vei'b. Give 

instances of Latin deponent verbs, of which the part- 
iciples are sometimes used as passive participles. 

6. How many of the cardinal numbers are declined ? What 

is the difference between unus and singulis decern and 
denif 

7. Distinguish — quisque, ouisquam, quisquis, unusquisque ; 

utery alteruter ; and give construction oi—dubito, im- 
pertioy suppeditOy desino, 

8. Derive-^nM/<?»j, molliSy almuSy quin, 

9. Give the perfect and supine oi—findoy mordeoy stringOy 

haurioy fremOy secoy sero, struo ; and decline— /w/^^-, 
nixy palusy myrtus. 
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XXX. 



GENERAL. 

1. Decline together in the singular — eatUm diligms maier* 

famUicu ; unusquisqttam iniquus judex ; quivis impro* 
visus casus, 

2. Derive — s^im, epctemplo^ immensus^ sicurus, praceps^ 

cautus, 

3. Write down the comparatives of the Adverbs — satts^ diu, 

male, ciio, facile; and the superlatives oi—scepe, 'vafre^ 
brevUetj maluraf nuper, parum, 

4. Distinguish between — lieet and lidel; /rubies and frugi ; 

cornus and cornu; duo and Hni; quadraginta and 
qutuiringentL 

5. Give the whole of the present tense indicative mood of — 

(ibeOf ferOf nolo, aio, prosum; and the first person of 
the present and imperfect tense of each in the sub- 
junctive. 

6. What cases follow — abripere aliquidf parere, juuare, 

colloquij alloquit 

7. Give the imperative mood oi-~asHpulor, partior, profiteor, 

in full ; also the perfect tense and supine of — adimo, 
licOj deleo, exstinguo, fulcio, gigno, haurio, injtcio, juvo, 
lino, meto, necto, offero, pingo, quoHo, rumpo, sancio, 
scepio, seroy voveo^ veto, 

8. What cases do the following verbs respectively govern— 

doceo, egeo, exuo, impero, irascor, tnedeor, mifwr, misc- 
reor, noceo, nubo, parco^ prcssum^ pig^lt servio^ tempero, 
vocof 

9. Derive — exsilmm, discrimen, pecunta, socordia^ segnis. 
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XXXI. 

GENERAL. 

1 . Stale and exemplify the uses of the ablative case. 

2. Give instances of comparative forms derived from substan* 

tives. 

3. Show how a difference of quantity is attended by a differ- 

ence of meaning in tne words — canis, caro, difftdii, 
comas f tnane^ refert^ vdis, vires. 

4. Give the perfects and participles of—^do, Sdo, consulo, 

teneOy aiscuHoy fallo^ como, 

5. Give in Latin — ^the hour, day, month, and year, when, 

and also the place where, yon are writing. 

6. Derive — secretOy lignum, faculiasy feraxy diserius, facundus. 

7. Decline in the singular number — senex quidam impiger^ 

moUe illud siler; and in the plural — qui idem career 
(all in combination). 

S. Write down the dative singular ot—caro, corpus, ebur, 
mas, vierXf obses, pecus, unus ; and the genitive plural 
oi—aper, artus, canis, career, crus, detts, iter, mons, os, 
vigil, virgo, vis, 

9. Express in the comparative and superlative degrees — 
mulUe arbores ; malum opus; benevola mulier ; dextra 
rota ; nigrutn cesium. 
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XXXII. 

GENERAL. 

1. What cases of the person and thing follow — damnare, 

drcumdarey docere^ adimof 

2. Give the perfect actives of—fmo, findo^^ fodioy tneto, molo^ 

tero; also the first person present indicative of a verb cor- 
responding to the participles — admorsus, commentus, 
dimensuSf foetus, gavisus, passus^ profectusy ratus, 
situs, soliius ; and the future infinitive passive of — 
gero, haurio, jubeo, sero, 

3. What cases do pra, sub, coram, super, govern, and with 

what meanings ? 

4. Put into Latin — the eleventh month, the eighteenth share, 

four years old, one, five, eight, ten, bushels apiece, 
several times, twenty times, a thousand times. 

5. Decline — mare and domus ; and alter, aeer, in the singular, 

only. • 

6. Distinguish between the meaning oi-^pSpulus and populus : 

r^ert and refert ; pejor and deterior ; and account foi 
the difference in quantity between the following words 
— cdma, coma; idem, idem; manias, manHs ; regis, 
rUgo ; slkurisy securis ; tuMcen, tibicen, 

7. What is meant by the cognate accusative? Give in- 

stances. 

8. What constructions are usually found after — adimo, assue* 

tus, fertilis, licet, parco, piget, prosum f 

9. Give the perfect indicative and present infinitive of — nolo, 

eo, fero, fio, ccedo, occido^ cado, qutero, obliviscor, com* 
miniscor 



PART IV. 



VOCABULARY. 



ABLE 
About 

Account, ftn 
Acceptable 
Achilles 
Accuse 



Across . 
Add . 

Administer 
Admire 
Advantage 
Advantageous 
Afford . 
After . 

Afterwards 
\ gainst 



Age 



posse, possum, potui, potens. Irreg, 

i. aratmdf circa, circum, with ace, ii. con* 
cerning^ de, with abl, 

narratio, onis, 3, f. 

gratus, acceptus {both with dat. ). 

Achilles, Achillei, and Achillis, 3, m. 

i. accusare, accuso, avi, atum, i. ii, 
reum facere {person in accy charge 
in gen.), 

trans {^ith ace. ). 

addere, addo, didi, ditum, 3; subjicere, 
subjicio, jeci, jectum, 3. 

administrare, administro^ avi, atum, i. 

admirari, admiror, atus, i, dep, 

commodum, i, 2, n. 

utilis, e. 

praebere, praebeo, bui, bitum, 2, 

post, with ace, ; also an adv. of time. 
After that, postquam. 

postea. 

i. contra, with ace, ii. in, with ace, especially 
after verbs of attacking, 

setas, setatis, 3, f. 
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Ago . 




Agreeable 




Agricola . 




Alesia . 




All 




Although 




Always 




Am » , 




Amiable 




Among 




Ancient 




And 




Andromachi 




Anger^ . 




Angry . • 





Animal 



Announce 



Another 

Answer 

Antonius 

Anxur . 

Any — any one 

Apple . • 
Apuleius • 



^bhinc. 

gratus, accept us both with dat. ; conveni- 
ens {see Ex. xiv. ) , 

Agricola, se» man^s name^ i, m. 

Alesia, se, name of town in Gaul, I, L 

i. omnis, e. ii. totus, totius {meaning the 
whole), 

etsi, etiamsi, licet {only with subjunctive), 

semper. 

esse, sum, fui, futurus. Irreg, 

suavis, e ; amabilis, e. 

inter, with ace. ; per, with ace, 

antiquus {what has ceased to exist) \ vetus 
{;ivhat still exists), 

et» que (enclitic). 

Andromache, es^ woman*s namcy I, f. 

ira, ae, i, f. 

iiatus, iracundus ; to be angry^ irasci, iratus, 
dep\ 3. 

animaly is, 3, n. ; <2 wild animal^ fera, ae, 

I. f. 

to convey news, perferre, perfero, pertuli, 
perlatum, irreg, ; also nuntiare, avi, 
atum, I. 

i. with reference to a second person only, 
alter, ii. generally, alius. 

i. verb, respondere, respondeo, di, sum, 2. 
iil subst, responsum, i, 2, n. 

Antonius, i, man*s name, 2, m. 

Anxur, Uris, name of an Italian town, 3, n. 

quis, qui {used as adjective)', quivis {any one 
at all); quisquam {any particular per- 
son^~in negative clauses), 

malum, i, 2, n. 

Apuleius, i, man^s name, 2, m. 
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Apulia • 




Ariovistus 




Arminius 




Arms i 




Army • 




ArrlvAt 




Arrive • 




Art 




Ascend 




As fast as I 


can . 



Ask • • 

Assist • • 
At 

Atilius 

At hand, to be 

Athenians . 
Athens 

Attack, to • 

Attack, an . 
Attendant 

Atticas • 

Aupistus . 
Away, to be. 



Apttlia, se, a country of Italy, I, f. 

Ariovistus, i, a man^s name, 2, m. 

Arminius, i, a man's name, 2, m. 

arma, orum, 2, n. 

agmen, inis, 3, n. {army on the march) ; 
exercitus, us, 4, m. {army encamp), 

adventus, us, 4, m. 

advenire, advenio, ni, ntum, 4 ; pervenio 
{to reach the end 0/ a journey). 

ars, artis, 3, f. 

ascendere, ascendo, di, sum, 3. 

quam celerrime {adverbial phrcue. See Ex. 
vi. 15). 

rogare, rogo, avi, atum, i ; petere, peto, 
ivi, itum, 3. 

juvare, juvo, juvi, jutum, I, with ace. ; 
subvenio, veni, ventum, 3, with dat. 

i ad, with ace. ii. meaning near, apud, 
with ace. At is also a sign 0/ location 
e.g. at Capua-=.Capu*a. 

Atilius, i, man's name, 2, m. 

adesse, adsum, afiixL frr^, 

Athenienses, vam, people cf Athens. 

Athenae, arum, chief city of Greece, i, f. 

aggredi, aggredior, aggressus, 3, dep, 

impelus, us, 4, m. 

minister, i, 2, m. ; famulus, i, 2, m. 

Atticus, i, a man's name, 2, m« 

Augustus, i, a man's name, 2, m. 

abesse, absum, abfui. Irreg. 



BACK, to come . redire, redeo, ii, itum, 4; revenio, ni, 

ntum, 4. 

Baculus • . Baculus, man's name, 2, nu 

Bad • • • malus, improbus. 
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VOCABULARY. 



Bai» • 
Bank • 
Battle • 
Be (to) 
Beast • 
Beautiful 
Because 
Become, to 
Begin . 

Believe 
Benefit 
Benefit 

Benevolent 
Beseech 

Besiege 
Bitter . 
Bitterly 
Blood . 
Boduognatus 
Body . 
Book . 
Bookseller 
Bom . 

Both . 

Both-and 
Boy 
Brave . 
Bravely 
Bread . 



Baise, anim, an Italian toTvn, I, f. 

ripa, ae, I, f. 

pugna, se, i, f. ; prselium, i, 2, n. 

esse, fui, futurus. Irres^, 

bellua, ae, i, f. ; wild beast , itx?^ se. i, f. 

pulcher, formosus. 

quia {emphatic) ; quod {less emphatic), 

fieri, fio, factus sum. 

coepisse, coepi ; defective^ incipio, incepi, 
ceptum, 3. 

credere, credo, didi, ditum, 3. 

prodesse, prosum, profui. Irreg. {wit^dat. ). 

beneficium, i, 2, n. ; confer benefits, bene- 
%ere, 3, with dat, 

benevolus, beneficus. 

orare, oro, avi, atum, I ; obsecrd, avi, 
atum, I. 

obsidere, obsideo, sedi, sessum, 2. 

amarus, asper. 

aspere, acerbe ; bitterly-hostile, infestus. 

sanguis, inis, 3, m. 

Bodupgnatus, i, a matHs nq^me, 2, iq. 

corpus, oris, 3, n. 

liber, bri, 2, ni. 

librarius, i, 2, m. 

nasci, nascor, natus, 3, d^, natus, nata = 
a son, a daughter, 

ambo {both together) ; uterque {both sepa- 
rately). 

et . . el. 
puer, i, 2, m. 
fortis, e. 
foititer. 
panis, is, 3, m. 
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Ill 



Bribery 
Bring-back 

Britaia 
Brother 
Brundusibm 
BaUd . ^ 

Bury . 
Businessl 

^usffel 
. But . 

Buy . 
By . 

CASAR 

Call . 

Camp . 
Capital 
Capua . 
Care, to. take 

Carefully 
Carthage 

Carthaginian 
Castle • 
Catch • 
Catiline 
Catius 
Cavalry, the 
Cave • . 



ambitus, us, 4, m. 

referre, refero, retuli, relatum; reporto, 
avi, atum, i. , , 

Britannia^ s, name of an island, i, f. 

frater, tris, 3, m. 

Brundisium, i, name of an Italian iown^z^ik, 

eedifidare, sedifico, avi, atum, . i ; oondo» 
did!, ditum, 3. 

sepelire, sepelio, ivi, and ii, sepultum, 4. 

L on^s affairs, negotium, i, 2, n. ; res, 
ei, 5, f. ii. trade, ars, artis, 3, f. 

medimnus, i, 2, m. 

sed {comes first in a sentence); autem {second 
in a sentence) ; nisi {after negatives), 

emere, emo, emi, emtum, 3. 

ab, a {used with abl, of agent); per, ctce, 

Caesar, ris, a mafis name, 3, m. 

vocare, voco, avi, atum, I \ ccdlout, damo, 
avi, atum, i. 

castra, orum, 2, n. 

caput, capitis, 3, n. 

Capua, se, an Italian city, i, f. 

cavere, caveo, cavi, cautum, 2 ; euro, avi, 

atum, I. 
diligenter, caut^. 
Carthago, ginis, name of an African town^ 

3, f. 
Carthaginiensis, e, Poenus. 

castellum, t, 2, n. 

capere, capio, cepi, captum, 3. 

Catilina, se, a man^s name, i, m. 

Catius, i, a man*s name, 2, ^m. 

equitatus, us, 4, m. 

antrum, i, 2, it ; specns, us, 4, m. 
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• Cecilia, se, a vHmtatCs name, i, f. 

• centuriOy onis, 3, m. 

, i. Jixet/, surtf ccrtus. ii. a particular per^ 
softf quidam. 

• praecipue, maxime. - 

• i. liberi, orum, 2, m. ii. cAiid, puer, 2, m. 

• legere, lego, legi, lectum) 3 ; deligo, ere, 
i, etum, 3. 

. Christianus, adj, 

. Cicero, onis, a man*s name, 3, m. 

. res, rei, 5, f. 

. civis, is, 3, c. 

. urbs, urbis, 3, f. 

. vestitus, indutus. 

• constat. Impers, I. 
. callidus, sellers. 
. caelum, i, 2, n. 

• pallium, i, 2, n. ; poenula, i, f. 

• prope (zc/M <uc,^ ; juxta {^Uh ace). 

• tunica, se, I, f. ; vestimentum, 2, n. • 
. poenula, oe, i, f. 

• color, oris, 3, m. 

. venire, venio, veni, ventum, 4 ; pervenio. 

. i. vcr^, iraperare, impero, are, avi, atum, I 
( followed by dative, and ut with sub;. ) ; 
jubeo, jussi, jussum (with ace. and 
infinitive), ii. subst. a command, jus* 
sum, i 2, n. 

Common • • communis, e. 

Compel, to • . cogere, cogo, co^i, coactum, 3. 

Compliments, to aendsalutem, dicere, dico, dixi, dictum, 3. 

Conceal, to . • celare, celo, avi, atum, I. 

Concerns, it . . interest. Impers. with acc» and gen. 

Conclusion . • fmis, is, 3, m. 



Cecilia 
Centurion • 
Certain • 

Chiefly 
Children 
Chooaa • 

Christian 
Cicero 

Circumstance 
Citixen 
City • 
Clad . 
Clear, it is . 
Clever . 
Climate, clime 
Cloak • 
Close to • 
Coat • » 
Coat, a great 
Colour. • 
Come • • 
Command • 
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Confer. 

Conquer 
Consider 
Consist 

Construct . 

Consul 

Consulship 

Content 

Corinth 

Cost . 

Counsel 

Countenance 

Country 
Courage 
Coward 
Cowardice 
Crafty . 
Create, to 

Crime • 
Crcesus 
Cross • 

Cumee. 
Custom 

DAILY 

Danger 
Dangerous 



tribuere, tribuo, tribui, tributum, 3 ; cow 
fer benefits^ beneficere, 3, with dat, 

vincere, vinco, vici, victum, 3 5 supero, i. 

, cogitare, cogito, avi, atum, i ; aestimo, i. 

constare, consto, stiti, statum, i ; consisto, 
stiti, stitum, 3. 

construere, construo, xi, ctum, 3 ; facio, 
feci, factum, 3. 

consul, lis, 3, m. 

consulatus, us, 4, m. 

contentus {^ivith ad/.) 

Corinthus, i, a Greek towtty 2, f. 

stare, sto, steti, statum, i ; consto, i. 

consilium, i, 2, n« 

facies, ei, 5, m. ; vultus, us, 4, m. ;. to give 
' onis countenance to, favere, 2 {with eht.). 

rus, ruris, 3, n. ; ora, I, f. ; tractas, 4, m. 

virtus, tutis, 3, f. 

ignavus, adj\ 

ignavda, se, i, f. 

astutus, dolosus. 

creare, creo, creavi, atum, I ; facio, feci, 
factum, 3. 

flagitium, i, 2, n. ; scelus, 3, n. 

Croesus, i, a man*s name^ 2, m. 

transire, transeo, ii, or ivi, itum, 4 ; tra- 
jicio, trajeci, trajectum (wjM two ac^ 
cusaiives), 

Cumee, arum, an Italian town, i, f. 

mos, moris, 3, m. ; consiietudo, inis, 3, f. 

i. diurnus, quotidianus, adj. ii. quotidle, 

adv. 

periculum, i, 2, n. 
periculosus. 
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Dart . 




Daughter 




Day . 




Day, to- • 




Death • • 




Declare 




Decree 




Defeat . 




Defend 




Delightful . 





Deny • 

Depart 

Departure 
Despise 

Destroy 

Destruction 
Dictator 
Die . 

Difficult 

Disagreeable 

Discharge 

Discreet 
Disgraceful 
Dishonour 
5)isposition 



telum, i, 2, n.; jaculam, 2, 0. 

filia, se, I, f. 

dies, ei, 5, m. and f. 

hodie. 

mors, lis, 3, f. 

declarare, declaro, avi, atum, i; edico, 3. 

decemere, decemo, decrevi, decretum, 3. 

i. verbf superare, supero, avi, atum, i« ii. 
subst clades, 3, f. 

defendere, defendo, di, sum, 3; propugno, i. 

amoenus {delightful to see) ; jucundus (dSr-* 
lightful in any way), 

negare, nego, avi, atum, i. (Nego is used 
to translate : say , . . not^ ^g.y he says 
he will not corner negat se venturum), 

abire, abeo, ii, itum, 4 ; proficiscor, dep, 3 ; 
discedo, 3. 

discessus, 4, m.; profectio, onis, 3, f. 

contemnere, contemno, tempsi, temptum, 
3 ; spemo, sprevi, spretum, 3. 

delere, deleo, evi, etum, 2 ; consumo, psi, 
ptum, 3. 

exitium, i, 2, n. ; excidium, i, 2, n. 

dictator, toris, 3, m. 

mori, morior, mortuus, dep, 3. 

difficilis, e. 

molestus, injucundus. 

k discharge one^s dttty, fungi, fungor, fiinc- 
tus, dep, 3. {with abl!) ; ii. discharge 
weapons, tela conjicere. 

prudens, providus. 

turpis, e, inhonestus. 

dedecus, oris, 3, n. 

i. natural turn of mindy indoles, is, 3, £ ii. 
arrangement, dispositio, 3 ; coUocatio, 3. 
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Distance, wX^ti 
Distant • 

Ditch • 
Do 

Doubt • • 

Drachma • 

Dreadful • 
Drink • 
Due • 

During • 

Duty . 
Dwell . 



eminus, adv. 

i. to be distant^ abesse. , ii. far off^ adj, 
disjunctus ; adv. procuL 

fossa, se, I, f. 

facere, facio, feci, factum, 3; ago, egi, 
actum, 3. 

dubitare, dubito, avi, atum, I. 

drachma, se, I, fl 

terribilis, e ; horribilis. 

bibere, bibo, bibi, bibitum, 3 ; poto, I. 

debitum, 1, 2, il ; suum {see Ex. viii.). 

per with ace, inter, with ace, also by abl. 
absol.f e.g. during the consulship of 
Casar=i Ccesare consule, 

I. officium, i, 2, n. ; ii. a particular duty, 
munus, also sign of the genitive, e.g. it 
is the duty of the king^est regis, 

habitare, liabito, tavi, tatum, i. 



EASY . 

Eat 

Egg . 
Eight . 
Eloquent 
Else • 

Emperor 
Empire 
Encamp 
End • 



Endowed 
Endued 



. facilis, e. 

. edere, edo, edi, esum, 3.. 

. ovum, i, 2, n. 

. octo, indecl, adj. 

. eloquens, facundus. 

. taken with some other word (e.g. sonu one 
else), alius. 

. imperator, orisy 3, m. 

. imperium, i, 2, n. 

. castra ponere, pono, posui, positum, 3« 

• i. sttbsU, finis, is, 3, m. ; summum {^see Ex. 
vii. 6). ii. verb, finire, finio, finivi, 
finitum, 4; confido, confeci, feo- 
tum, 3. ' 



praeditus (zerM abU), 



I 2 
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Enemy • 
Enjoy • « 

Entrust 

Equestrian . 
Esteem 



Even . • 

Ever • 

Every • 

Evexything • 
Example 
Exasperate • 

Excellent 
Exclaim 
Exiiausted . 
Exile 

Expo* < 

Explain • 



hostis, is, 3, c ; inimicus, i, 2, m. 

frui, fruor, fruitus, or fructus, 3, dep. ; 
gaudeo, gavisus, 2. 

credere, credo, did!, ditum, 3 {with dcU. 
of person^ and ace. of, thing), 

equestris, e. 

sestimare, sestimo, avi, atum, I {with 
maximi, plurisy magni, &c. ) ; facioy 
feci, 3, ttdth same, 

adv. etiam, but when there is a negative^ 
quidem, e.g. ne . . . quidem. 

unquam, and after si, use quando, e.g. if 
ever ^ si , * , quando. 

quisque {taken singly)^ omnis, e {takett in 
the aggregate). 

quidque, omnia. 

exemplum, i, 2, n. 

exasperare, exaspero, avi, atum ; exasper^ 
atedf infensus, iratus. 

egregius, prsestans. 

clamare, clamo, avi, atum, i; exclamo, i. 

confectus {participle), 

pellere, pello, pepuli, pulsum, 3 ; also ex- 
terminOj i ; ejicio, 3. 

expellere, expello, puli, pulsum, 3 ; also 
ejicio, 3. 

expiicare, explico, ui, and avi, itum, and 
atum, I ; expono, 3 ; demonstro^ I. 



FABIUS 
Fall '. 

• 

Fatal . 
Fault . 
Faustus 
Fear • 



Fabius, a man's name, 2, *m. 
cadere, cado, cecidi, casum, 3. 
funestus, fatalis, e. 
culpa, ae, i, f. ; peccatum, i, 2, n. 
Faustus, i, a man^s name, 2, m, 
metus, us, 4, m. ; timor, oris, 3, m. 
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Feed on 

Peel . 

Fertility 
Few 
Field . 
Fifteen 
Fifty . 
Fight . 

Fine . 

Finish . 

Fish . 

Fitted . 
Five . 
Flee . 
Flesh . 
Flower 
Fly (subst.) 
Foe . 
Food . 
Foolish 
Foot . 
For 



Forced marches 
Forces • . 
Fortification . 
Fortify 
Fortune 



vesci, vescor, 3, dep, {the feeding of men). 
pasco, pavi, pastum, 3 {the feeding of 
animals), ' . ' 

sentire, sentio, sensi, sum, 4. * 

fertilitas, atis, 3, f.; libertas, atis, 3, f. 

paucus, rarus. 

ager, agri, 2, m. ; arvum,' i, 2/ n. 

quindecim, indecl. adj. 

quinquaginta, indecl. adj. 

pugnare, pugno, avi, atum, i ; praelium 
committere, 3. 

tenuis, e {fine in texture^ - Ex. » xvji ) ; 

pulcher. 
conficere, conficio, feci, fectum, 3 ; finio, 

4- 
i. subst. piscis, is, 3, m. ii. verb^ piscor, i, 

de^p. 
idoneus, aptus {with dat.). 
quinque, indecl. adj. 
fugere, fogio, fugi, fogitum, 3. 
caro, camis, 3, f. 
flos, floris, 3, m. 
musca, se, I, f. 

hostis, is, 3, c ; inimicus, i, 2, m. 
cibus, i, 2, m. 
stultus, fatuus. 
pes, pedis, 3, m. 

pro, with abl. propter {for this reason^ 
propter earn causam); nam, enim, 
conj. 

magna itinera.* 

copiae, copiarum, i, f. 

munitio, onis, 3, f. 

munire, munio, ivi, itum, 4. - 

Fortuna, ge, I, f, • « 
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Forum. 
Four • 
Forward, to 
Friend 
Friendship 
From • 

QABII 
Garden 
Gate • 
Gaul • 

Oellius 

General 

Germans 

Girl • 
Give . 
Give up 
Go 

God • 
Goddess 
Gold . 
Good . 

Govern 

Governor 

Grant .. 
Grape . 
Grateliil 
Great • 



• quadriginta, indaU acfj. 
. fonim^ i, 2, n. 
. quatuor, indecL adj, 

send . pnemittere, praemitto, misi, missum, 3. 

. amicus, i, 2, m. 

• amicitia, se, i, f. 

• a, ab, de, with abl, 

• Gabii, orum, a Latin town^ 2, m. 

• hortus, i, 2, m. ; pleasure gardens, hoiti. 

. porta, ae, i, f. 

. Gallia, se, i, f., name of a country^ I, f. 
a Gaulf Galltts. 

. Gellius, i, man*s name, 2, m. 

. imperator, oris, 3, m. ; dux, ducis, 3, m. 

. Germani, orum, inhabitants of Germany, 
2, m. 

• puella, ae, i, f. 
, dare, do, dedi, datum, i. 
. tradere, trado, didi^ ditum, 3 ; dedo^ 3« 

• ire, eo, ivi, itum, 4 ; proficiscor, 3. 

• Deus, i, 2, m. Irreg, 

• dea, se, I, f. Dot, and abl. plur, deabus. 

• aurum, i, 2, n. 

• bonus ; to do good, prodesse, prosum, 
profui. with dot, 

• imperare, impero, avi, atum, i ; moderor, 
I, dep, {use latter in Ex. xi. 17)". 

• proconsul, ulis, 3, m. ; procurator, oris, 3, 
m. 

. concedere, concedo, ssi, ssum, 3 ; tribuo, 3. 

. uva, se, I, f. 

• gratus, jucundus. 

• magnus ; spacious, amplus. 
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Qreat'deal, a 

Great deal of, 
think a 

Greediness 

Greeks 

Grievous 

Ground 

Guilty, to find 

HAND 

Hannibal 
Happy 
Hard . 

Harm . 
Hat . 
Hate . 

Hateful 
Have . 
He 

Health 

Hear • 
Heavy. 
Hector. 

Height 
Helmet 
Help . 

Her . 
Here . 



to 



multum, multa, adj, 
[ magni sestimare, sestimo, avi, atum. 






avaritia, se, I, f. 

Grseci, orum, the people of Greece^ 2, m. 

gra'vis, e {see Ex. xv. 10). 

humus, 2, f. ; on theground^ humi. 

damnare, damno, avi, atum, i. 

manus, us, 4, f. ; close-to-hand, hand to 
hand, cominus. 

Hamiibal, lis, a man^s name, 3, m. 

felix, cis. beatus. 

i. hard to touch, durus. ii hard to do, 
difiicilis, e. 

nocere, noceo, ui, citura, 2, with dat, 

petasus, i, 2, m. 

odisse, odi, osus, 3, defective ; hated, invisus, 
ddj. 

odiosus ; invisus. 

habere, habeo, bui, bitum, 2. 

usimlly translated by a verbal inflection; 
emphatic, ipse, ille, iste ; general, is ; 
reflexive, cuc^ case, se. 

valetudo, inis, 3, f. ; sanitas, talis, 3, f. ; to 
be in good health, bene valere. 

audire, audio, ivi, itum, 4. 

gravis, e. 

Hector, oris, a marCs name, 3, m. 

altitudo, inis, 3, f. ; heights, loca superiora, 
cassis, idis, 3, f. ; galea, I, 1 

auxilium, i, 2, n. ; opis, defective; sub. 
sidium, 2, n. 

ilia, ipsa, ista, ea ; possessive pron, sua. 
hie, adv. 
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Hesitate 

Hide . 

High . 

Highly, to 

Hill . 

Himself, 
itself 



His, hers, i 
Hold . 
Holy . 
Home . 



its 



Honey . 
Honourable 
Honourably 
Hope • 

Horace 
Horatius 
Horse . 
Hostile 

Hour • 

Humble 

Hundred 

Hunger 

Hurtful 

Husband 

I 
If 



. dubitare, dubito, avi, atttm, i. 

. celare, celo, avi, atum, I. 

. altus. 

hink of magni aestimare, with ace. 

. coUiSi is, 3, m. 

herself, / se, reflexive; ipse, a, um, in agreement witA 
, ) subject. 

. suus, sua, suum, reflexive; ejus, generally. 

. tenere, teneo, ui, utum, 2. 

. sanctus. 

. domus, us, trreg.; at kome^ domi ; home- 
wards^ or tO'home, domum. 

. mel, lis, 3, n. 

. honestus. 

. honeste. 

. i. verb, sperare, spero, avi, atum, i. ii. 
subst. spes, 5, f. 

' I Horatius, i, man's name, 2, m. 

. equus, i^ 2, m. ; caballus, 2. 

• inimicus, infestus {use latter in Ex. xiii. 

IS). 
. hora, se, I, f. 

. humilis, e« 

. centum, indecl. adj. 

. fames, is, 3, f. 



noxius, nocens. 



maritus, i, 2, m. ; vir, viri, 2, m. 



usucdfy translated by verbal inJUction : em- 
phatic, ego. 

si, with indie, if something is merely aS' 
sumed: with subj. if something is likely 
to happen. 
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I^^orant • • 
III, to speak of • 

Illustrious • • 

Immediately 

In . . . 

Industrious . • 
Inform • 

Inhabitant . 

Injurious 

Innocent 

Interest of, it is the 



Into • 
Iron 
Island . 
It 

Italy . 
Its 

JANUS 

Journey 

Jove • 

Judge . 
Judgment 
Julia . 
Julius • 
Just . 
Justice 



ignarus [with gen. ) 

maledicere, maledico, dixi, dictum, 3, wilh 

dat 
clarus. 
statim. 

in, with ace, after verbs ofmoHon : with abL 
signijying rest, 

industrius, strenuus, diligens. 

certiorem facere, facio, feci, fectum, 3 ; 
nuntio, i. 

incola, se, I, c 

noxius, nocens ; gravis, e. 

innoxius, not guilty ; insons. 

interest, used with mea, tua, sua, &c. and 

iht gen, of subst, 
in, with ace. 
ferrum, i, 2, n. 
insula, ge, i, f, 

is, ea, id : our English impersonal it, is 
translated by a verbal inflexion, 

Italia, ae, name of a country ^ f. 

suus, sua, suum, reflexive ; ejus, generally. 



. Janus, i, name of a mythological personage^ 
2, m. 

• iter, itineris, 3, n. ; to finish a journey ^ iter 

conficere. 

. Jupiter, Jovis, name of a mythological per* 
sonage, 3, m. 

• judex, icis, 3, c 

• i. judicium, ii. opinton, sententia. 
. Julia, ae, a woman's fiame^ I, f. 

• Julius, i, a man^s name, 2, m. 

• Justus, aequus. 

• justitia, also by neut, of Justus, sequus. 
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KILL. 






Kind 
Kind-hearted 
Kindness • 

King^ • • 
Know . 

Knowledge . 

Knowledge 
Mrithout 



interficere, interficio, fed, fectam, 3 ; nec«\ 
I ; occido, 3. 

benignus, beneficus, benevolns. 

benignus. 

i. feeling of kindness^ benignitas, atis, 3, 
. £ ; IL act of kindness^ beneficium, 2, n. 

rex, r^^ 3, ddl 

scire, scio, scivi, sdtum, 4, followed by ace, 
•with infin,; cognosco, 3. 

scientia, se, I, f. 



^ ' [ clam, with abU ; sometimes with 



ace. 



LABIENUS 
Labour 

Lake . 
Lamb . 
Large . 

Laugh . 
Law 

Leadership 

Learn . 
Learned 
Leave . 

Legion 
Length 

Letter . 

Life . 
Like {:ve7h) 



Labienus, i, a man*s name, 2, m. 

L verb, laborare, laboro, avi, atum, I. iL 
subst. labor, oris, 3, m. ; opus, 3, n. 

lacus, us, 4, m. 

agnus, i, 2, m. 

grandis, e ; magnus ; a large house, domus 
ampla. [See Ex. ix.). 

ridere, rideo, risi, risum, 2. 

lex, legis, 3, f. 

Use dux, cis, 3, m. in abl. absol. e.g. 
under my leadership, me duce, 

discere, disco, didici, followed by ace. 

doctus. 

i. relinquere, relinquo, reliqui, relictum, 3 j 
ii. to go away, discedo, ssi, sum, 3. , 

legio, onis, 3, f. 

In a phrase such as, three feet in length, 
use adj,\QXi!go&. (»S'^Ex.v.). 

epistola, se, i^ f. ; litterse, arum, i, f. ; a 
letter of the alphabet, littera. 

vita, ae, i, f. 

amare, amo, avi, atum, i. 
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Like • • . 
Lrike • 

Lion • • • 

Listen . • 

Litter {a vehicle) . 

Live • • t 

London • 

Long • • • 

Lord • • 
Lord, of himself . 

Lose . . 

Lucilius • 
Lucullus • 

Lyons • . . 



MAKE 
Man • 
Mandate 
Manlius 
Many • 
Many, a good 
MarcelluB 
March, on the, 
March'. 

Marcus • 

Marius . 

Marry. 



adj, similis, with gen, or dot, 

adv, similiter, followed by ace. ; ecu, qaasi, 
velut 

• < 

leo, nis, 3, m. 

auscultare, ausculto, avi, atum, i ; audio, 
4 ; in Ex. xl 9 ; obedire* 4. wUh dot, 

lectica, ae, i, f. ; to be carried in a liners 
lectica ferri. 

vivere, vivo, vixi, victum, 3 ; live on^ 
vescor, 3 ; dwell in, or at, habito, I. 

Londinium, i, name of a town, 2, n. 

longus, when measi*re is specified followed 
by ace, 

dominus, i, 2, m. 

sibi imperiosus. See Ex. xi. 6. 

perdere, perdo, didi, ditum, 3 ; 'amitto, 3. 

Lucilius, i, a man*s name, 2, m. 

Lucullus, a man*s name, 2, m. 

Lugdunum, i, name of a town, 2, n* 



, facere, facie, feci, factum, 3. 

. homo, inis, 3, m. ; vir, viri, 2, m. 

. mandatum, i, 2, n. 

. ManliuSy i, a ptan^s name, 2, m. 

. multi, se, a ; plerique, seque, aque. 

. complures ; plerique. 

. Marcellus, i, a matCs name, 2, m. 

to be iter facere, 3 ; in itinere esse. 

. contendere, contendo, di^ turn, 3 ; iter 
facere, 3. 

. Marcus, i, a man*s name, 2, m. 

. Marius, i, a matCs name, 2, m. 

. i. of the man, ducere, duco, xi, ctum, 3. 
ii. of the woman, nubere, nubo, nupsi, 
nuptum, with dat. 
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Marseilles 

Master 



Match for, i 


to be 




Matter 






Me . 






Means 






Message 






Messenger 






MeteUus 






Miletus 






Milk . 






Mina . 






Miserable 






Misfortune 






Mistress 






Money 






Month 






More . 






Morning, in the 




Morrow, to 


- 




Most . 


• 




Mother 






Multitude 






Murder 






Music . 






My, mine 







VOCABULARY, 

Massilia, se, name of a town in the Roman 
pr ovine e^ I, f. 

dominus, i, 2, m.; to be master of on/s- 
self, sibi temperare. 

par esse ; no match for^ impar, with daf. 

i. subst, affairy res, rei, 5, f, ii. imp, verb, 
it matters^ refert. 

me, ace, of ego, 

when used in a phrase, by means of, trans- 
late by 2l, ab ; generally^ modus, i, 2, m. 
nuntius, i, 2, m. 

nuntius, i, 2, m« 

Metellos, i, a marCs name, 2, m. 
Miletus, i, a town of Caria, 2, f. 
lac, tis, 3, n. 

mina, se, i, f, a Roman coin : in silver, worth 
about £'^ i^s,; in gold, about £17 l^s, 
miser. 

res adversse ; also adversa (adj.) neutplur, 
domina, se, i, f. 

pecunia, se, i, {. ; a piece of money, nu- 

mus, 2. m. 
mensis, is, 3, m. 

plus, pluris, used as a sub, in sing., magis ; 
also translated by the inflexion of the 
comparative, 

mane, adv, ; very early, diluculo. 

eras, adv. ; crastino die. 

plurimus, plerique, mosA people; adv. max- 
ime ; cdso translated by the inflexion 
of superlative, 

mater, iris, 3, f. 

multitudo, inis, 3, f. 

necare, neco, avi, atum, I; trucido, i. 

musica, se, or, es, i, f. 

meus. 
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NAME 

Naples 
Narrate 
Nation 
Near . 
Nearly 
Need • 

Neighbouring 
Nervii • 
Net • 

Never • 
Nevir • 

Next . 
Nine . 
Ninety 
Nismes 

No 

No-one 

Nor . 
Not . 

Not only 
Nothing 

NOAV «. 
Number 

01 
Obey . 



i. verb, nominare, nomino, avi, atum, I. 
ii. subst,, nomen, inis, 3, n. 

Neapolis, is, name of a town, 3, f. 

narrare, narro, avi, atum, i. 

gens, tis, 3, f. ; natio, 3, L 

prope, juxta, adv., both with ace. 

fere, poene, adv, 

i. opus, with abl, and esse. ii. egere, egeo, 
2, also with abl. 

vicinus, propinquus. 

Nervii, iorum, a people of Gaul, 2, n. 

rete, is, 3, n. ; a spider's net or web, telae, 
arum, i, f. 

nunquam. 

i. adj. novus, recens. ii. subst. news, nuntii. 

proximus, with dot. ; juxta, with ace, 

novem, indecl. adj. 

nonaginta, indecl. adj. 

Nemausus, 1, a town of the Roman province^ 
2, f. 

i. adj. nuUus. ii. particles of negation, 
baud vero, minime quidem. 

nemo, inis, 3 ; nuUus ; that no one, ne 
quis. 

neque, nee, neu. 

non, baud, ne, with imperat. ; not even, 
ne . . . . quidem. 

non solum. 

nihil, nil 

nunc ; more emphatic, jam. 

i. verb, numerare, numero, avi, atum, r, 
ii. subst, numerus, i, 2, m. 

O ! vocative, ohe. 

parere, pareo, parui, 2, with dai. 
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Obscure 
Obstinate 
Occur • 

Of 

Often . 
Old . 
Old-age 
On 

Once . 

Once, at 
One • 



One's . 
One-self 

Only . 
Opinion 

Oppose 

Oppress 
Oration 
Orator 
Order . 



Ostia . 

Other . 

Our • 



obscurus ; humilis, e. 

pervicax, pertinax* 

incidere, incido, cidi, casiim, 3 ; ocddo, 

3- 
sign of genitive ; after certain verbs use^ ex, 

generally, de. 

ssepe; crehro. 

senex, senis, 3, m. ; adj. vetas, antiqaus. 

senectus, tutis, 3, £ 

in (with ail.) ; super, wilA abl, ; also, a 
sign of the abl, 

semel, numeral adj.; simul, once upon a 
time, aliquando. 

statim. 

unus ; one at a time, singuli, se, a ; the 

one , , , , the other; alter 

alter ; alius .... alius. 

any one, quivis ; oneself, ipse ; when the 
subject, use cases of to, or the reflexive, 
se. 

solum, tantum ; not only, non solum. 

sententia, ae, i, i., judicium ; in my 
opinion, me judice. 

opponere, oppono, opposui, oppositum, 3, 
with dat, 

premere, premo, press!, pressum, 3. 

oratio, onis, 3, f. 

orator, oris, 3, m. 

L verb, imperare, impero, avi, atum, I, 
vkth dat., jubeo, i, 2, with ace. ii. 
subst. an order, jussum, 2, n., ii^per- 
atum, 2, n. 

Ostia, ae, an Italian town, i, f. 

alter, other of two ; alius, other, when not 
the same as any before-mentioned, 

noster. 
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Out of 
Outside 
Ovid . 
Own . 

Pain . 
Pansa . 
Parent 
Patience 
Pay . 

Peace . 
People 

Perhaps 
Perish . 

Permission, to 

give 
Permit 

Persuade 

Picture 
Pitch a camp 
Place . 

Plan . 

Plancus 

Pleasant 

Please 

Pleasure, to give . 

Plenty . 



e, ex, de, with abl. extra, with ace. 
extra, with ace, 

Ovidius, i, a man*s namey 2, ra. 
my own, mens ; his own, suus, &c. 

dolor, oris, 3, m. 

Pansa, ae, a man's name, i, m. 

parens, tis, 3, c. 

patientia, ge, i, f. 

solvere, solvo, solvi, solutum, 3 ; pendo, pe- 
pendi, pensum, 3. 

pax, pads, 3, f. 

populus, i, 2, m. ; plebs, bis, 3, f, the lawcf 
orders, 

fortasse ; less emphatic, forsitan. 

perire, pereo, peril, peritum, 4. 

permittere, permitto, misi, missum, 3; 
without permission, invitus; ivithout 
my permission, me invito ; with your 
permission, pace tua. 

persuadere, persuadeo, suasi, suasura, 2, 
vtith dat, 

tabula picta, i, f. 

castra ponere, pono, posui, positum, 3. 

locus, i ; plural, loci, and loca, 2, hetero- 
geneous, 

consilium, i, 2, n. ; to form a plan, con- 
silium capere. 

Plancus, i, a man^s name, 2, m. 
jucundus ; pleasant to look on, amoenus. 
placere, placeo, placui, placitum, 2, with dat. 

to do a pleasure to anyone, gratum facere 
alicui. 

copia, ae, i, f. j copiae, forces, or 
troops. 
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Poem . 

Poet • 

Pond . 

Poor . 

Possession of, to 

take 
Possess 

Power 



Powerful • 

Preetor 

Praise • . • 

Pray • 

Prefer • . • 

Present at, to be . 
Present, to be 

Preserve 

Prevent 

Previously to 
Proconsul 
Promise, a 
Promise, to 

Prophetic 
Proud • 
Prove . 
Prudence 

Publius 

Punish 
Punishment 



cannen, inis, 3, n. 

poeta, se, i, m. 

stagnum, i, 2, n. 

pauper, eris ; egens. 

i. verbf potiri, potior, potitus, dtp, 4 ; 
with ahl, or gen, ii. subsU bona, pos* 
sessions, 

potestas, talis, 3, f. ; in our power, penes 
nos ; with all his power, summis viribus, 
summa ope. 

potens, validus. 

praetor, oris, 3, m. 

i. verb, laudare, laudo, avi, atum, I. ii. 
subst, laus, laudis, 3, f. 

orare, oro, oravi, atum, i ; precor, I, dep, 

malle, malo, malui. Irreg, Antepono, 3. 
with dat, and ace, 

adesse, adsum, adfui, affui. Irreg, 

servare, servo, avi, atum, I ; conserve, I. 

prohibere, prohibeo, hibui, hibitum, 2 ; 
obsto, I, followed by quominus and subj\ 

ante . . . quam ; prius . • . quam. 

pro-consul, ulis, 3, m. 

promissum, 2, n. ; fides, ei, 5, f. 

promittere, promitto, misi, missum, 3 ; pol- 
liceor, 2, dep, 

divinus ; fatidicus. 

superbus ; to be proud, superbio, 4. 

probare, probo, avi, atum, i ; doceo, 2. 

prudently, ae, I, f. ; without prudence, ex- 

pers consilii. 
Publius, i, a matCs name, 2, m. 

punire, punio, puni(v)i, punitum, 4 ; poenas 
sumere, 3 ; to be punished, poenas dare ; 
punishment, poena, i, f. 
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Pupil . 
Put on 



discipulus, i, 2, m. 

induere, induo, indui, indutumi 3. 



QUEEN 
Quick . 
Quintus 



regina, se, i, f. 

celer, citus ; velox. 

Quintus, i, a man^s name, 2, m. 



RAGE 
Rampart 
Rank . 

Rapid 
Rash . 
Rather 
Read • 

Reality 
Reason 

Recall 
Receive 

Reckon 

Record 

Reduce 

Regulus 
Rejoice 

Relate 



ira, se, I, f ; furor, 3, m. 

vallum, i, 2, n. 

ordo, inis, 3, m. ; (t/* noble rankf haud ob- 
scure loco natus. 

celer ; rapidus. 

praeceps ; temerarius. 

potius ; to have rather^ malle, malo. Irreg. 

iegere^ lego, legi, lectum, 3 ; read through^ 
perlego, 3. 

res vera ; in reality y re vera. 

i. subst. consilium, ratio, mens, causa. 
ii. phrase :for what reason^ cur, quare, 
quamobrem. 

revocare, revoco, avi, atum, i. 

accipere, accipio, cepi, ceptum, 3 ; recipio, 

3- 

i. to value^ aestimare, sestimo, avi, atum, i . 
ii. to county numero, I. 

referre, refero, rettuli, relatum, 3 ; trado, 

3. 
i. to bring to any condition^ redigere, re- 
degi, redactum, 3. ii. to conguer, 
vinco, 3 ; subigo, 3. 

Regulus, i, a man^s name^ 2, m. 

gaudere, gaudeo, gavisus, semi dep,^ 2 ; 
laetor, dep,^ I. 

exponere, expono, posui, positum, 3 ; 
refero, 3. 

K 
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Relying 
Remain 
Render 
Repay • 

Reply . 

Report 
Resist . 

Return 



Revile 
Rheims 
Rhodes 
Rhone 
Rhine . 
Rich . 
Riches 
River . 
Road . 
Rob . 
Robber 
Roman 

Rome • 
Roomy 
Rubicon 



fretus, with abl, 

manere, maneo, mansi, mansum, 2. 

reddere, reddo, didi, ditum, 3 ; prsebeo, 2. 

adaequare, ada^quo, avi, atum {as used in 
Ex. xii. 20). 

1, verbf rcspondere, respondeo, di, sum, 2 j 
ii. subst, responsum, 2, n. 

renuntiare, renuntio, avi, atum, I ; refero, 3. 

resistere, resisto, restiti, 3 ; obsto, i ; re- 
pugno, I. 

i. verbf give back, reddere, reddo, didi, 
ditum, come back, redeo, 4. ii. subsi, 
reditus,us, 4, m. 

maledicere, dico, dixi, dictum, 3, with dot. 

Remi, orum, 2, m. 

Rhodes, i, an island of the ^gean, 2, f. 

Rhodanus, i, a river of Gaul, 2, m. 

Rhenus, i, a river of Germany, 2, m, 

dives, itis ; opulentus. 

divitiae, arum, I, f. ; opes, opum, 3, f. 

flumen, inis, 3, n. ; amnis, 3, m. 

iter, itineris, 3, n. ; via, ae, I. £ 

spoliare, spolio, avi, atum, i, 

latro, onis, 3, m. 

Romanus, i, an inhabitant of Rdme, 2, m. j 
of Rome, Romanus, culj, 

Roma, se, the chief city of Italy, i, f. 

amplus, capax, (loiter with gen), 

Rubico, onis, a river of Italy, 3, m. . 



SAFE 
Safety, in 
Salute . 



I incolumis, tutus. 

. salutare, saluto, avi, atum, I ; salutem di 
cere, 3. 
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i?i 



Same . 
Sardis . 
Satisfy 

Say, to 
Say to, not 
Scarce 

Sea 

See 

Seem . 
Sell 

Senate 
Send 

Seneca 
Servant 

Serve . 
Set out 

Seven . 
Seventh 
Severely 
Sheep . 
Shepherd 
Shield . 
Shilling 
Short . 
Show . 

Shut . 
Sicilian 



idem, eadem, idem. 

Sardes, ium, 3, f. 

satisfacere, satisfacio, feci, factum, 3, wUh 
dot, 

jicere, dico, dixi, dictum, 3. 

negare, nego, avi, atum, i. 

rams ; a scarce bird^ rara avis ; a scarce 
kiftd of friend, rarum genus amicorum. 

mare, is, 3, n. 

videre, video, di, sum, 2 ; cerno, 3 ; as- 
picio, 3. 

videri, videor, visus, 2. 

vendere, vendo, vend id i, venditum, 3 ; to 
sell at, vendere, with abL 

senatus, us, 4, m. 

mittere, mitto, misi, missum, 3 ; send for- 
ward, praemitto, 3. 

Seneca, se, a man*s name, I, m. 

servus, i, 2, m. ; famulus, i, 2, m ; minister, 
tri, 2, m. 

servire, servio, servii, servitum, 4. 

proficisci, proficiscor, profectus, dep, 3 j 
abeo, 4. 

septem, indecl. adj\ 

Septimus. 

graviter ; aspere. 

ovis, is, 3, f. 

pastor, oris, 3, m. 

scutum, i, 2, n. ; clipeus, i. 2, m. 

solidus, i, 2, m. 

brevis, e. 

monstrare, monstro, avi, atum, i ; ostendo, 

3. 
claudere, claudo, si, sum, 3. 

Siculus, i, an inhabitant of Sicily, 2, m. 

K 2 
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Sicily . 

Side of, on this 

Silence . 



Sister . 


• 


Sit . . 


1 • 


Six . 




Sixteenth 




Size . . 


# 


Skilful 




Skin • 




Slave . 




Slay . 




So 




Socrates 




Soldier 




Some . 





Soon 



Sosii . 
Sound • 

Sow . • 

Spain • • 

Spaniards • 
Speak . . 
Speak well of 
Spear . 



Sicilia/ se, an Italian island^ i, f. 

citra, with ace, ; on the other side of, trans, 
ultra, with ace, 

i. subst.i silentium, i, 2, n. ii. to keep 
silence, tacere, 2. 

soror, oris, 3, f. 

sedere, sedeo, sedi, sessum, 2 ; with in, 
and the abl, 

sex, indecl. cuij. 

sextus decimus. 

magnitudo, inis, 3, f. 

peritus ; callidus : sollers. 

pellis, is, 3, f. 

servus, i, 2, m. 

interficere, interficio, feci, fectum. 

sic, ita, ut ; so many, tot, so , , , . as, 
tarn .... quam, adeo . . . . at 

Socrates, is, a marCs name, 3, m. 

miles, itis, 3, m. 

\s adj., aliqui, aliqna, aliquod. ii. subst., 
aliquis, aliquid ; some one, quidam ; 
sonte .... some, some .... ot/iers, 
alii .... alii. 

empJiatic, mox, jam ; less emphatic, brevi 
tempore ; as soon as possible, qi;am 
primum. 

Sosii, Grox£i, famous Roman booksellers, 2, m. 

i. sudst, sonitus, us, 4, m. iL verb, sonare, 
sono, sonui, itum, i. 

serere, sero, sevi, satum, 3. 

Hispania, x, name of a country, I, f. 

Hispani, orum, people of Spain, 2, m. 

loqui, loquor, locutus, 3, dep. ; dico, 3. 

benedicere, dico, dixi, dictum, 3, with dcU, 

hasta, se, i, f. 
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Speech a 


• 


Speech, to make 


a 


Spider 




Stand . 




Start . 




State . 




State, the . 




Station 




Stick, a 




Stone . 




Strait . 




Strong 




Sulla . 




Sulmo • 




Sum . 




Surround 




Sweet . 




Swim . 




o^ord . 




Syracuse 




TACITUS . 




Take, to 




Take care, to 




Teach, to 




Teachec 




Tedious 




Tell . 




Tempestuous 





oratio, onis, 3, f. 

orationexn habere, habeo, bui, bitum, 2. 

aranea, se, i, f. 

stare, sto, steti, statum, i\ to make a standi 
resisto. 

proficisci, proficiscor, profectus, 3, dep, 

praedicere, dico, dixi, dictum, 3 ; narro, i. 

res publica, rei publicae, f. 

i. rank^ ordo, inis, 3, m. ii. a place occtt* 
piedy locus, 2, heterogeneous, 

baculum, i, 2, n. 

lapis, idis, 3, m. ; saxum, i, 2, n. 

discrimen, inis, 3, n. ik Ex. ix. 8. 

fortis, e ; validus, potens, robustus. 

Sulla, se, a man^s name, 2, m. 

Sulmo, onis, an Italian town, 3, m. 

i. an amount, summa. il a large sum of 
money, grandis pecunia ; at a stnall 
sum, parvi pretii. 

circumdare, circumdo, dedi, datum, 3 ; cin- 
gere, 3. 

dulcis, e. 

nare, no, navi, natum, i ; swim across^ 
trano, i. 

gladius, i, 2, m. 

Syracusae, arum, i, f, 

Tacitus, i, a man's name, 2, m. 

capere, capio, cepi, captum, 3 ; sumo, 3. 

cavere, caveo, cavi, cautum, 2 ; euro, I. 

docere, doceo, docui, doctum, 2. 

magister, tri, 2, m. 

longu& 

narrare, narro^ avi, atun. ; dico, 3. 

proceilosus. 
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Temple 
Ten 
Tenth . 
Thames 
Than . 

That . 

Theft . 
Their . 
Themselves 
There . 
There is 

Thick . 
Thing . 

Think . 

Third . 
This . 
Three . 
Through 

Tiber . 

Tibur . 
Time . 
Tired . 
Titus . 
To . 



templum, i, 2, n. 

decern, indie, adj. 

decimus. 

Tamesis, is, a river of Britain^ 3, m. 

quam, also translated by abl. after compara^ 

tives, 

i. pron. ille, iste, is, relat. qui. ii. conj. 
ut, quod. 

furtum, i, 2, n. 

i. reflexive^ suus. ii. non-rcflexivey eorura. 

se ; they themselves, ipsi. 

illic, ibi. 

There is used as an indefin. subject ; hence 
there is = est 

densus. 

res, negotium ; things is often translated by 
neut. plur. of adjectives^ e.g. many 
things = multa. 

putare, puto, avi, atum, r ; censeo, 2 ; think 
highly of magni aestimare. 

tertius. 

hie, haec, hoc. 

tres, indecl. adj. 

per, with ace, or when it signifies by means 
of, translate by abl. 

Tiberis, Tybris, Tibris, is, or, idis, 3, m. 
an Italian river, 

Tibur, uris, an Italian town, 3, n. 

tempus, oris, 3, n. 

fessus, defessus ; / am tired, me taedet. 

Titus, i, a man^s name, 2, m. 

i. prefix of the infinitive, e.g. to read. ii. 
after verbs of motion towards small 
towns and islands, translated by ace. 
iii. generally, ad, in. 
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Together 
Tomb . 
Tomi • 
To-morrow 
Tongue 
Top 

Town . 
Travel . 
Treachery 

Tree . 
Triumvir 
Troops 
Troy . 
Trumpet 
TuUia . 
Turn . 

Twelve 
Twenty 
Two . 



simul, una, often followed by cum. 

tumulus, i, 2, m. 

Tomi, orum, 2, f. ; also Tomis, is, 3, f. 

eras ; crastino die. 

lingua, se, I, f. 

translate by summus, in agreement with 
subst, e.g. summo monte, summa voce, 
summis aquis. 

oppidum, i, 2, n. ; urbs, is, 3, f. 

iter facere, fsicio, feci, factum, 3. 

proditio, onis, 3, £» (meaning act oj 

treachery), 

arbor, oris, 3, f. 

triumvir, ri, 3, m. ; also tresviri, pi. 

copia;, arum, i, f. ; milites, 3, m. 

Troja, se, an ancient city of Asia^ i, f. 

tuba, se, I, f. 

TuUia, ae, a woman* s name, i, f. 

flectere, flecto, flexi, flexum, 3 ; verto, 3 ; 
turn bachf reverto, 3. 

duodecim, indtcl. adj. 

viginti, indecl, adj, 

duo, ae, o. 



UNACQUAINTED ignarus, with gen.y or used in the abl, 

absolute. 

. sub, with abl. , but after verbs of motion with 

ace. 
. ingenium, i, 2, n. 

. inceptum, i, 2, n. ; cseptum, 2 ; consilium, 

2. 
. infelix, infaustus. 

. ad, in, with ace. : same in force as to. 
. falsus. 
. indignus, with abl. 



Under . 

Understanding 
Undertaking 



Unfortunate 
Unto . 
Untrue 
Unworthy 
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Us 




, plur, of ego. 


Use • 




uti, utor, usus, 3, dep. with aii. ; it is of 
usff juvat. 


Useful 




. utilis, e ; aptus. 


Useless 




. inutilis, e ; irritus. 


VALOUR 




. virtus, utis, 3, f. 


Value . 




. aestimare, aestimo, avi, atum, i. ; constrtictea 






with magni, pluris, maximi, ^c. 


Value, of more 


• pluris (pretii understood). 


Varus . 




. Varus, i, a man^s fuimkf 2, m. 


Venusia 




. Venusia, se, i, f. 


Verres . 




. Verres, is, a man's namSt 3, m. 


Verse . 




carmen, inis, 3, n. ; one line of verse^ 
versus, 4. 


Victory 




. victoria, se, I, f. 


Violence 




. vis, vim, vi ; plur, vires, 3, f., strength. 


Virtue 




. virtus, utis, 3, f. ; probitas, 3, f. 


Voice , 




. vox, vocis, 3, f. ; at-the-top-of-his-voice, 
summa voce {see Ex. xxxv. 3). 


WALK 




ambulare, ambulo, avi, atum, i. 


Wall . 




mums, 1, 2, m. ; watts fortified , nioenia, 
ium, 3, n. 


Warlike 




. bellicosus. 


Watch 




. i. verb, vigilare, vigilo, avi, atum. ii. 



Way . 



Wealth 

Wealthy 

Weapons 

Weary 
Wearied 



subst^y vigilia, ae, i, f. ; at the first 
watchf prima vigilia. 

L a roady via, ae, i, f. ; iter, itineris, 3, 
n. ii. a manner of action^ modus ; 
cf. in the same way, eodem modo. 

divitiae, arum, i, f. ; opes, opum, 3, £ 

dives, itis ; opulentus. 

anna, orum, 2, n. ; a weapon, telum, 2, n. 

defessus, defatigatus ; he is wearied, eum 
tsedet. 
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MTeb . 

MTeU, to be 
>Vhat . 

>Vhen . 

^Vhence 

>Vhere 

^Vhether 
^Vhich 

White 
Whither 
Who . 
\\rhole 
Whose 

Why . 

Wicked 
Wife . 

wm . 

Wine , 
Winter 
Wisdom 
Wise . 
Wish . 

With . 
Wolf . 
Woman 
Wonderful 



of a spider, telse, arum, i, f. 

pondos, eris, 3, n ; a found weighty libra 
pondo. 

valere, valeo, 2 ; bene se habere, 2. 

i. interrog.f quid? ii. relat, quod; tohtU 
{things)^ quae. 

quum, ubi ; iitterrog, quando ? 

unde. 

i. interrog, ubi? ubinam? ii. rdat, qua 
ubi. 

utrum .... an ; utrum . . . . ne. 

i. interrog, which of two f uter ; which of 
many f quis, qui. ii. relat, quL 

albus ; candidus. 

i. interrog. quo? ii. relat. quo. 

i. interrog. quis? ii. rdat, quL 

totus ; omnis, e. 

cujus ; also cujus, cuja, cujum, Cf. cufum 
pecusf 

cur ; quare, quam ob rem. 

scelestus, flagitiosus, improbus. 

uxor, oris, 3, f. ; conjux, 3, c. 

L verby velle, volo, volui, volens. u. 
subst., voluntas, atis, 3, L 

yinum, i, 2, n. 

hiems, is, 3, f. 

sapientia, se, I, t 

sapiens ; callidus. 

L verby velle, volo, volui, volens. ii. subaC, 
voluntas, 3, f, 

cum, with abh 

lupus, i, 2, m. 

femina, se, i, f. ; Soulier, is, 3, f. 

mirabilis, e ; minis. 
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Wood 
Word . 

Work . 

Worid 

Worthy 
Wound 

\Srretched 



. silva, se, i, f. 

. verbum, i, 2, n. ; dictum, 2| n. ; io send 
wordy certiorem facere. 

. 1. stibst. opus, eris, 3, n. ; opera, ae, i, 
f. ii. verb, laboro, I. 

. mundus, i, 2j m.; orbis, 3, m. ; terrae, 
arum, £ 

• dignus. 

. L verby vuln^rare, vulnero, avi, atum ; 
saucio, I. ii. subst,, vulnus, eris, 3, n. 

• miser ; infeliz. 

. scribere, scribo, scripsi, scriptum, 3. 



THE END. 
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